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Letters 


Kraft-y  Renewal  Notice 

This  is  the  second  [time]  in  a  row 
that  I  did  not  get  a  renewal  notice  and 
to  be  notified  by  a  paper  bag  is  very 
demeaning  toward  your  subscriber. 

E.S.  Fajna 
Woodbridge 

The  "paper  bag,"  as  you  described  it,  is  a 
brown  kraft  over-cover  that  is  wrapped 
around  the  second-to-last  issues  of  magazines 
sent  to  those  subscribers  whose  subscriptions 
are  about  to  run  out.  It  seems  impossible  to 
please  everyone:  when  we  send  out  separate 
mailings  to  notify  people  of  expiring  sub- 
scriptions, apparently  it  isn't  clear  to  recip- 
ients that  these  are  expiration  notices.  We 
decided  to  try  the  kraft  covers  for  two  rea- 
sons: With  the  expiration  notice  attached  to 
the  magazine,  we  thought  people  might  be 
prompted  to  renew  right  away,  thereby 
avoiding  that  annoying  situation  of  forget- 
ting to  renew  until  you've  started  to  miss 
issues.  The  choice  was  also  an  economic  one: 
we're  already  paying  postage  on  the  maga- 
zine, so  we  save  the  cost  of  postage  on  a 
separate  mailing.  The  choice  of  paper  was 
also  an  economic  one:  we  didn't  think  that 
kraft  paper  would  offend  anyone — it's  inex- 
pensive, and  it  serves  the  purposes  at  hand, 
to  notify  the  subscriber  of  his  expiration 
date,  and  to  provide  a  place  for  him  to 
renew  it.  Why  spend  money  on  a  higher 
grade  of  paper  when  the  same  money  could 
he  put  to  better  use  inside  the  magazine 
itself?  We're  very  sorry  that  you  felt  it  was 
demeaning.  —  Managing  Editor 


The  Dazzling  Darter 

I  have  just  enjoyed  Paul  Bugas'  good 
article  on  darters  in  the  January  1983 
issue  of  Virginia  Wildlife.  Kindly  ask 
him  if  he  really  intended  to  include 
white  perch  along  with  the  darters,  yel- 
low perch,  walleye  and  sauger  as 
members  of  the  perch  family. 

None  of  my  taxonomy  books  place 
the  white  perch  in  this  family. 

W.  Bell  Watkins,  ]r. 
Boyce 

Mr.  Bugas  replies,  "Mr.  Watkins 
brings  up  a  good  point.  White  perch 
fMorone  americana/  belong  to  the  temper- 
ate bass  family,  Percichthyidae,  a  group  of 


fish  that  includes  the  white  bass  and  the 
striped  bass.  One  giveaway  to  the  physical 
disparity  between  white  perch  and  members 
of  the  perch  family,  Percidae,  is  that  the 
white  perch's  dorsal  fin  is  deeply  notched, 
not  completely  separated  into  two  different 
sections.  Both  families,  Percidae  and  Percich- 
thyidae, belong  to  the  order  of  perch-like 
fishes,  Perciformes.  The  author  regrets  this 
oversight." 

Editor's  Notes 

We  omitted  a  small,  but  significant 
phrase  from  Jack  Randolph's  article  on 
the  non-game  program  in  the  February 
1983  issue  ("Money  Well  Spent").  On 
page  25,  in  the  second  column,  the 
sentence  beginning  on  line  2  should 
have  read,  "Approximately  $47  thou- 
sand goes  toward  the  study  of  factors 
relating  to  nesting  success  and  habitat 
needs  of  bald  eagles.  Of  this  total,  $20 
thousand    is    earmarked   for   a    year- 
round  study  of  bald  eagles  in  the 
Caledon  area."  In  leaving  out  those 
words  printed  here  in  italics,  we  mis- 
takenly implied  that  all  $47  thousand 
went  toward  the  study  of  the  Caledon 
eagle;  this  is  not  the  case.  We  apologize 
for  the  error. 

Credit  for  some  of  the  photographs 
appearing  in  our  photo-essay,  "Your 
Warden  at  Work,"  should  have  gone  to 
the  following  photographers:  on  page 
18,  the  photograph  of  game  wardens  at 
a  fish  stocking  truck  in  the  snow  was 
taken  by  Lt.  Jim  Wilson,  assistant 
supervisor  for  law  enforcement  in  the 
Daniel  Boone  District  in  far  southwest 
Virginia;  on  the  same  page,  the  photo- 
graph of  a  game  warden  with  two 
anglers  was  taken  by  Lt.  Bill  Nance, 
assistant  supervisor  for  law  enforce- 
ment in  the  J.E.B.  Stuart  District — Lt. 
Nance  works  out  of  the  Vinton  area. 
Bill  Cochran,  sportswriter  for  the 
Roanoke  Times-World  News,  took  the 
photo  on  page  20  of  a  game  warden 
checking  dove  hunters.  We  have  a 
multi-talented  game  warden  force,  and 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  our 
appreciation  for  their  efforts  in  putting 
together  an  excellent  selection  of 
photos. — Managing  Editor 


Mandatory — Sort  Of 

Apparently,  there  was  some  confu- 
sion over  the  meaning  of  the  words 
"mandatory  hunter  education"  as  they 
were  used  in  this  column  last  month. 
Eli  Jones  called  to  say  that  some  people 
had  interpreted  those  words  (used  in 
our  reply  to  Mr.  Jones'  letter)  to  mean 
that  all  citizens  would  be  required  to 
take  hunter  education,  or  at  least  those 
persons  enrolled  in  the  public  schools. 
In  fact,  if  hunter  education  were  "man- 
datory," it  would  be  so  only  for  those 
people  wishing  to  purchase  a  hunting 
license.  We  apologize  for  any  confusion 
our  reply  may  have  caused. — 
Managing  Editor 
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here  he  is,  right  out  there  on  the  edge  of  the  lawn  by 
the  wood  pile — a  chipmunk!  Isn't  he  cute?  Isn't  he 
just  the  cuddliest  little  ball  of  fur  that  you've  ever 
seen? 

Sure  he  is,  and  he  probably  came  right  up  and  ate  whatever 
you  threw  out  to  attract  him  closer  to  the  house — then 
summer  came  and  he  ate  the  first  of  your  new  tomatoes.  The 
honeymoon  is  over. 

It's  easy  to  fall  in  love  with  almost  any  of  the  animals  that 
haunt  our  fields  and  back  yards.  Even  the  less-than-lovely 
opossum  has  its  fans.  For  some  it's  a  year-round  show,  with 
animals  coming  to  feeders  or  just  wandering  by  to  regularly 
grace  the  scene  with  their  presence.  If  you  are  lucky  enough 
to  maintain  this  type  of  relationship  with  the  local  wildlife, 
there's  seldom  a  problem.  Few  of  us  are  so  fortunate,  and 
more  often  than  not,  the  cuddlies  become  a  problem. 

What  can  you  do?  Anticipate.  If  you  use  foresight,  you  can 
avoid  some  of  the  problems  associated  with  wildlife.  If  you 
like  squirrels  and- begin  feeding  them  so  that  more  will  come 
around  your  yard,  consider  that  they  are  going  to  stay,  even 
when  you  stop  feeding  them!  Also  note  that  they  will  tend  to 
switch  from  your  handouts  to  tender  buds  of  your  prize 
daisies  when  they  become  available  in  the  spring.  You  can't 
put  wildlife  in  the  closet  and  haul  it  out  when  you  want  to 
watch  it.  You  take  squirrels — like  spouses —  for  better  and 
worse. 

Critters,  whether  you've  encouraged  them  or  they  just 
happily  wandered  into  your  life,  can  turn  "pesky."  Squirrels 
are  a  perfect  example:  they  can  become  pests  in  a  hurry. 
Many  a  bird  feeder  has  been  overrun  by  squirrels  who  put  an 
end  to  much  of  the  bird  feeding.  Gardens  can  suffer  squirrel 
damage  as  can  fruit  trees.  Neither  is  building  damage 
uncommon  as  sharp  teeth  make  an  entrance  hole  larger. 

Squirrel  control  ranges  from  easy  to  impossible.  If  the 
problem  is  coming  in  and  out  of  your  house,  just  observe  the 
route  being  taken  by  the  squirrels  and  find  out  where  they 
are  entering  the  house.  The  hole  should  be  closed  with  heavy 
hardware  cloth  or  at  least  26-gauge  metal.  Squirrels  will  also 
use  chimney  openings,  particularly  in  unoccupied  houses, 
and  these  should  be  closed  with  wire  screen  if  they  are  being 
used  by  squirrels. 

That  was  the  easy  part  Bird  feeders  present  a  tough 
problem.  A  squirrel  will  jump  a  mile  to  land  on  a  feeder.  If  the 
feeder  can  be  isolated  from  surrounding  trees,  or  if  it  is 
hanging  on  a  pole  with  at  least  a  two-foot  band  of  metal  to 
make  climbing  difficult,  the  feeder  can  be  kept  reasonably 
free  of  squirrels.  The  major  problem  in  this  part  of  the  world 
is  that  there  are  so  many  trees.  Our  common  gray  squirrel  is 
a  master  of  travel  through  the  treetops.  He  can  go  for  miles 
without  touching  the  ground  and  if  trees  overhang  your  bird 
feeder  or  your  house,  the  squirrel  will  win.  At  this  point, 
trapping  becomes  the  best  solution  to  squirrel  problems.  Live 
traps  are  available  at  most  hardware  stores,  and  when  put  in 
areas  frequented  by  squirrels  and  baited  with  nuts,  peanut 
butter,  rolled  oats  or  the  like,  they  will  catch  your  "pesky" 
animals.  A  note  of  caution;  release  the  unharmed,  live- 
trapped  squirrels  at  least  five  miles  from  the  point  of  capture. 

Chipmunks  are  obliging  little  critters  since  they  go  into 
hiding,  if  not  hibernation,  during  much  of  the  winter.  They 
become  pesky  in  the  spring  when  they  can  dig  up  newly 
planted  seeds  and  bulbs.  Since  they  like  log  piles  and  thick 
underbrush,  cleaning  up  these  areas  is  a  good  control  mea- 
sure. Beyond  that,  traps  used  for  rat  control  will  do  the  job. 

Flying  squirrels  are  cute.  With  big  soft  eyes  and  playful 
dispositions,  they  rank  right  up  there  with  teddy  bears. 
Trouble  is  they're  nocturnal — they  are  active  at  night,  and 
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you  probably  won't  enjoy  their  attic  antics.  If  flying  squirrels 
do  invade  your  house,  it's  best  to  wait  until  they  are  out, 
probably  at  night,  and  plug  up  the  entrance  just  as  we've 
discussed  doing  with  squirrels.  Flying  squirrels,  incidentally, 
seem  to  have  less  fear  of  man  than  do  most  of  our  backyard 
animals,  and  since  they  are  easily  caught,  there  is  a  great 
temptation  to  keep  them  as  pets.  A  flying  squirrel  makes  a 
good  pet  only  if  you're  the  type  of  person  who  regularly 
sleeps  all  day  and  is  up  all  night. 

Rabbits  are  a  real  problem  in  some  areas.  It  often  seems 
that  there  are  not  enough  for  the  hunter  and  too  many  for 
the  gardener.  As  pests  they  can  cause  heavy  damage  to 
flower  and  vegetable  gardens  in  the  spring,  and  to  trees  in  the 
winter.  Tree  damage  can  be  controlled  by  the  use  of  hard- 
ware cloth  around  the  trunks.  This  material  can  be  left  in 


place  until  the  tree  has  reached  a  size  not  normally  attacked 
by  rabbits.  Chemical  repellents  which  make  your  crops  dis- 
tasteful to  bunnies  are  available  at  garden  centers  and  farm 
supply  outlets.  This  is  not  a  guaranteed  method,  especially 
under  heavy  rabbit  pressure.  Trapping  works,  and  almost 
any  small  boy  from  the  country  can  tell  you  how  to  trap  a 
rabbit.  Once  caught,  I  prefer  Hasenpfeffer,  but  plain  old 
rabbit  stew  is  a  fitting  end  to  something  that  has  been  eating 
the  tops  off  your  new  cabbage  plants. 

Raccoons  eat  practically  anything  (mostly  insects,  crayfish, 
mussels,  frogs,  fish,  birds' eggs,  grain,  fruit,  berries  and  nuts) 
which  often  includes  the  contents  of  your  garbage  can.  It  can 
be  secured  so  that  coons  can't  get  the  tops  off,  but  keeping 
them  out  of  other  areas  is  not  so  easy.  Ordinary  fencing  will 
not  keep  raccoons  out  of  gardens  or  your  hen  house.  If  they 


cannot  go  under  it  or  through  it  they  will  climb  over  it.  A 
single  electrified  strand  around  the  fence  is  effective.  It 
should  be  eight  inches  from  the  fence  and  eight  inches  off  the 
ground.  Some  people  use  oil  of  mustard  as  a  deterrent.  It  is 
obnoxious  to  raccoons.  But  then,  it  is  also  obnoxious  to 
people. 

Snakes,  to  most  people,  were  never  cute,  cuddly  or  even 
vaguely  pleasant.  To  most  people,  they're  in  the  category  of 
things  to  be  recoiled  at,  run  from,  and  killed,  if  at  all  possible.  I 
remember  the  time  my  wife  saw  a  snake  slithering  across  the 
lawn  and  promptly  killed  it  with  the  nearest  tool  at  hand,  a 
1967  Buick.  In  most  of  Virginia  there  are  three  or  four  snakes 
to  worry  about:  rattlesnakes  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge;  in  the 
southeast,  cottonmouths;  and  copperheads  almost  every- 
where. These  are  only  three  of  25  or  so  snakes  commonly 
found  in  the  Old  Dominion  and  odds  are  that  the  snake  in 
your  grass  is  harmless.  Killing  black  rat  snakes,  hognose 
snakes,  green  snakes  and  the  like  is  not  only  senseless  but 
counterproductive  as  these  snakes  are  often  eating  things, 
such  as  mice  and  rats,  that  you'd  rather  not  have  around. 
There  are  as  many  folk  tales  about  snake  control  as  there  are 
snakes.  Few,  if  any,  work.  The  most  effective  method  is  to 
remove  habitat  and  food.  Closely  mowed  grass  is  less  attrac- 
tive to  snakes  than  are  areas  of  weeds  and  brush.  Old  wood- 
piles, trash  heaps  and  general  debris  harbor  both  snakes  and 
the  mice  and  rats  that  they  consume.  A  good  cleanup  cam- 
paign is  often  the  best  snake  control. 

Snakes  sometimes  eat  birds  as  well.  This  is  fine  for  snakes, 
but  for  the  rest  of  us,  most  birds  are  protected.  The  excep- 
tions are  starlings  and  English  sparrows,  and  of  course,  game 


birds  in  season.  Why  protection?  While  most  of  us  are  buying 
sunflower  seeds  and  putting  out  suet  feeders  for  titmice  and 
downy  woodpeckers,  other  folks  are  being  "dive  bombed"  by 
mockingbirds  who  have  decided  that  your  back  porch  is  really 
their  back  porch  or  are  being  driven  crazy  by  a  red  bellied 
woodpecker  who  has  chosen  your  rain  gutter  as  his  personal 
musical  instrument. 

Though  some  are  annoying,  the  only  real  bird  problems 
you  are  likely  to  have  are  flown  in  by  large  groups  of  flocking 
birds,  such  as  grackles,  who  decide  the  big  tree  in  your  yard  is 
the  only  one  in  the  county  suitable  for  a  roost.  In  urban  areas, 
pigeons  and  starlings  can  also  be  a  problem  as  concentrations 
of  all  of  these  birds  can  cause  sanitation  problems.  The  Virgi- 
nia Department  of  Agriculture  employs  a  nuisance  bird  spe- 
cialist and  a  call  to  that  department  is  a  good  source  of 
information  on  control  of  this  type  of  bird  problem. 

There  are  of  course,  many  other  solutions  to  "pesky"  crit- 
ter problems.  Some  of  these  are  good,  most  of  the  12-gauge 
ones  are  illegal  and  sometimes  it  seems  that  nothing  will 
work.  One  reason  for  the  seeming  inability  to  solve  a  prob- 
lem is  habitat.  If  your  yard  is  full  of  oak  and  hickory  trees, 
you're  probably  going  to  have  squirrels.  You  can  trap  and 
take  them  elsewhere,  but  in  time,  others  will  move  into  this 
suitable  habitat.  A  trash  heap  that  harbors  mice  will  attract 
snakes.  Kill  all  those  snakes,  and  soon  others  will  move  in  to 
fill  the  void.  Removing  the  habitat  is  often  the  key  to  solving 
the  problem. 

However,  I  find  it  much  easier,  and  a  lot  more  fun,  just  to 
share  my  little  patch  of  earth  with  whatever  wildlife  wanders 
by.  D 
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HOME 

Purple  martins 

can  be  delightful 
and  useful  tenants.  Here's  how  to  build 

a  home  theyll  flock  to. 


Leonard  Lee  Rue 


by  Susan  Gilley 


Over  300  years  ago,  the  local  Indians  hung  gourds 
on  poles  around  their  villages.  In  the  spring 
v^hen  the  purple  martins  arrived,  they  built  nests 
in  the  gourds  and  fed  on  flying  insects.  When  the  colonists 
arrived  at  Jamestov^n  they  copied  the  practice  of  hanging 
gourds  for  colonies  of  martins.  Later,  they  erected  more 
elaborate  martin  houses.  Today,  as  more  and  more  houses 
are  erected  each  year,  the  styles  become  increasingly 
sophisticated. 

The  purple  martin  is  North  America's  largest  and  per- 
haps best-known  sv^allow?.  The  bird  is  about  eight  inches 
long  with  a  moderately  forked  tail,  visible  as  they  dart  on 
rapidly  flapping  wings  after  flying  insects.  Martins  are  well 
known  for  their  appetite  for  mosquitoes.  A  single  martin 
probably  feeds  on  2,000  mosquitoes  and  other  flying 
insects  in  a  day.  Contrary  to  its  name,  the  purple  martin  is 
not  purple.  The  male  is  an  almost  iridescent,  deep  blue- 
black  color,  that  looks  black  at  a  distance.  The  female  and 
immature  birds  have  gray  to  white  undersides  and  blue- 
gray  upperparts. 

In  late  winter  and  early  spring,  the  first  males  arrive 
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from  their  wintering  grounds  in  South  America.  These 
early  arrivals,  called  scouts,  look  for  nesting  sites.  Colonies 
generally  return  to  the  same  site  year  after  year.  Martins 
do  not  return  on  a  certain  date  in  an  area;  return  depends 
on  the  year's  weather  and  food  supply.  After  a  few  weeks, 
the  rest  of  the  males  arrive  and  stake  their  cjaims  for  the 
best  nesting  cavities.  If  the  colony  is  too  large,  the  excess 
males  look  for  new  houses  to  start  another  colony.  When 
the  females  arrive,  they  choose  the  best  combination  of 
nesting  cavity  and  mate.  Nests  are  built  using  a  variety  of 
materials,  including  grasses,  mud  sticks,  paper  and  rags. 
Four  to  five  white  eggs  are  laid  from  March  to  July  and  are 
usually  incubated  by  the  female. 

Once  the  young  hatch,  both  parents  are  busy  catching 
insects  for  their  hungry  offspring.  After  a  month,  the 
young  birds  learn  to  fly  and  begin  to  catch  insects  on  their 
own.  After  the  young  have  left  the  nest,  the  house  is 
abandoned  and  the  colony  is  joined  by  other  colonies,  form- 
ing larger  and  larger  flocks.  During  the  day,  the  flock  scat- 
ters in  search  of  insects.  As  evening  falls  the  birds  gather 
back  into  large  roosting  flocks.  As  fall  approaches  and  the 
number  of  flying  insects  decreases,  the  flocks  begin  their 
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journey  south  for  the  winter. 

It's  easy  to  see  why  purple  martins  are  so  popular;  they 
provide  a  safe,  natural  and  effective  way  of  controlling 
insect  populations,  and  provide  the  landowner  with  many 
hours  of  enjoyment.  Watching  martins  as  they  fly  in  and 
out  of  their  house,  feeding  young,  or  just  flying  high  over- 
head catching  insects  is  a  pleasant  way  to  spend  a  warm 
summer  evening. 

Before  spending  the  time  and  money  to  erect  a 
martin  house,  consider  the  following:  Are  you  wil- 
ling to  keep  up  the  yearly  maintenance  on  a  house? 
Do  you  have  plenty  of  open  space  where  you  plan  to  put 
up  the  house?  Martins  are  birds  of  open  fields  and  will  not 
accept  a  house  on  a  wooded  lot.  If  you're  still  interested,  it 
is  not  too  early  to  put  up  a  house.  Late  flocks  of  young 
birds  are  looking  for  a  home  and  large  colonies  are 
dividing. 

Whether  you  purchase  a  martin  house  or  construct 
one  yourself,  the  features  mentioned  below  will  make 
maintenance  easier  for  you,  and  the  house  more  comfort- 
able for  and  attractive  to  the  martins. 


The  interiors  should  be  made  of  smooth  lumber  and 
painted  with  white  exterior  water-based  latex.  This  gives 
mites  and  lice  fewer  places  to  hide  or  lay  eggs.  The  white 
interior  serves  other  purposes  as  well;  it  help  discourage 
starlings  which  avoid  nesting  in  light  cavities,  and  keeps 
the  interior  a  little  cooler  on  hot  days. 

Martin  houses  should  be  cleaned  and  stored  after  the 
nesting  season;  remove  old  nests,  and  wash  and  disinfect 
the  nesting  cavities  to  kill  any  mites  or  lice  left  behind. 
Houses  made  in  separate  floors  that  hook  together  make  it 
easier  to  clean  individual  apartments.  If  you  plan  to  leave 
the  house  up  all  winter,  plugging  the  entrance  holes  will 
keep  the  starlings  and  English  sparrows  from  wintering 
and  later  nesting  in  the  house.  If  you  leave  the  house  open 
during  the  winter,  it  will  have  be  be  re-cleaned  in  the 
spring. 

To  avoid  having  to  use  a  ladder  every  time  you  need  to 
do  maintenance  on  the  house,  there  are  several  ways  of 
bringing  the  house  to  you.  Poles  are  available  commercially 
which  crank  up  or  down  like  a  telescope,  or  that  tilt  for- 
ward for  easy  cleaning. 
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Six  to  12  apartments  will  be  enough  for  a  beginning 
colony;  more  floors  can  be  added  as  needed. 


Whether  you  build  or  buy  a  house,  be  sure  it  has  plenty 
of  ventilation  and  drainage.  Remember,  the  house  will  be 
exposed  to  sun  and  rain.  Look  for  air  holes  between  the 
apartments  that  vent  to  a  central  air  shaft.  The  attic  should 
also  be  ventilated  with  screen-covered  openings  at  either 
end  to  prevent  use  as  a  nesting  cavity.  A  double  roof  has  a 
one-and-a-half-inch  space  between  roofs  for  circulation 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  Black  roofs  on  a  white 
house  may  be  attractive  to  us  but  a  black  roof  only  makes 
it  hotter  for  the  young  martins.  A  porch  or  landing  plat- 
form in  front  of  each  apartment  gives  the  adult  birds  a 
place  to  land  in  addition  to  providing  a  place  from  which  a 
young  martin  can  try  its  wings  for  the  first  time.  A  rail  will 
protect  martins  too  young  to  fly.  On  the  roof,  a  perch  is  a 
luxury  which  is  appreciated  by  the  adult  birds. 

The  individual  apartment  should  be  at  least  six 
inches  by  six  inches  by  six  inches  and  can  be 
increased  to  eight  inches  by  eight  inches  by  ten 
inches  if  desired.  The  two-  to  two  -and-a-half-inch  hole 
should  be  one  inch  above  the  floor  cavity.  Martins  build 
shallow  nests  and  seem  to  enjoy  looking  out  while  incubat- 


ing the  clutch.  Six  to  12  apartments  will  be  enough  for  a 
beginning  colony.  More  floors  can  be  added  as  needed. 

Once  you  have  the  house,  place  it  on  a  pole  15  to  20  feet 
above  ground  in  the  open,  away  from  trees  or  buildings.  If 
possible,  situate  the  house  so  no  openings  face  west,  into 
the  hot  afternoon  sun. 

If  the  martins  don't  locate  the  house  immediately,  don't 
give  up;  it  may  take  an  additional  season  or  two  for  local 
colonies  to  expand  to  the  point  that  new  houses  are 
needed.  Once  they  have  found  the  house,  they  will  return 
year  after  year,  as  long  as  you  keep  the  starlings  and  spar- 
rows out  until  the  martins'  return.  After  a  few  years,  they 
will  hang  around  until  you  put  the  house  up  or  unplug  the 
holes  (unless  you  take  too  long — they  will  go  elsewhere 
and  may  or  may  not  return  the  following  year). 

Houses  can  be  obtained  by  mail  from  Audubon  Work- 
shop, 1501  Paddock  Drive,  Northbrook,  II  60062  or  Dun- 
craft,  Penacook,  New  Hampshire,  03303.  There  may  be 
someone  in  your  area  who  builds  the  houses:  check  with 
your  local  chapter  of  the  Audubon  Society  or  Extension 
Service  for  this  information.   D 
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The 


First 

Saturday 
in  April 

The  trout  will  be  ready 

for  opening  day; 

will  you? 

by  Harry  W.  Murray 


When  Virginia's  trout  season  opens  the  first 
Saturday  in  April,  mountain  trout  are  ready  for 
us.  Two  of  the  three  factors  which  control  the 
trout's  feeding  habits  are  coming  close  to  the  desired  point. 
Hatches  of  aquatic  insects  are  well  underway  and  the  water 
temperatures  are  usually  adequate  for  at  least  the  brookies  to 
start  feeding  well. 

I  have  kept  stream  notes  for  the  past  19  years  on  the 
mountain  streams  in  the  Shenandoah  National  Park  and  the 
George  Washington  National  Forest.  In  glancing  back  over 
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these  I  see  that  the  mayfly  hatches  of  Quill  Gordon  {Epeorus 
pleuralis)  and  Blue  Quill  (Paraleptophlebia  adoptive)  are  often 
under  way  by  early  April.  The  March  Brown  (Stenonema 
vicarium)  hatch  starts  a  few  weeks  after  the  first  two.  This  is 
the  largest  mayfly  on  most  of  our  mountain  streams  and 
many  of  the  best  fish  in  the  stream  feed  anxiously  on  it. 

My  stream  notes  show  that  the  water  temperatures  on 
these  mountain  streams  are  usually  in  the  low  40's  when  the 
season  opens  but  warm  quickly  to  about  48  degrees  by  the 
third  week  in  April.  This  will  vary  from  season  to  season  and 
depends  primarily  on  existing  air  temperatures  in  early  April. 
On  a  spring  fishing  trip  to  northern  New  Hampshire  several 
years  ago,  we  found  different  conditions.  We  drove  all  night, 
arriving  about  4  a.m.  on  a  May  morning.  We  climbed  into  the 
camper  for  a  few  hour's  sleep.  The  next  morning,  we  were 
shocked  to  see  snow  on  the  ground  and  the  upper  Connecti- 
cut lakes  frozen  solid.  Fortunately,  we  do  not  have  to  wait 
until  May  for  winter  snows  and  ice  to  melt  in  Virginia.  If  air 
temperatures  are  normal,  we're  in  action. 

The  third  factor  is  one  over  which  we  have  no  control.  The 
water  level  in  early  April  can  occasionally  cause  some  prob- 
lems. These  problems  are  worse  for  the  angler  than  they  are 
for  the  trout.  If  the  hatches  and  water  temperatures  are 
favorable  the  trout  will  be  feeding;  they  must  feed  when  food 


is  available.  Another  glance  at  my  stream  notes  shows  that 
during  the  first  four  weeks  of  the  season,  80  percent  of  our 
hatches  occur.  This  becomes  even  more  meaningful  as  we 
look  into  it  more  deeply. 

The  aquatic  nymphs  and  larvae  which  hatched  from  eggs 
laid  by  the  adult  flies  last  year  grew  quite  slowly  through  the 
latter  part  of  last  summer  and  the  winter.  Now,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  their  emergence  into  adult  flies,  they  begin  to  grow 
quite  rapidly.  We  might  say  that  the  same  bag  of  groceries 
which  sat  on  the  stream  bottom  all  winter  now  weighs  much 
more  than  it  did  six  months  ago. 

If  we  realize  what  is  happening,  it  is  up  to  us  to  work  out 
the  problem  of  the  high  water.  The  easiest  way  to  solve  this 
dilemma  is  to  head  for  the  upstream  reaches  of  the  stream. 

This  point  was  driven  home  to  me  one  day  last  spring.  A 
friend  had  recently  gotten  into  trout  fishing  and  although  we 
had  been  planning  our  trip  together  for  months  something 
kept  coming  up  which  caused  us  to  postpone  it.  Finally  we 
were  down  to  the  last  week  he  had  in  Virginia  before  going  to 
New  York  for  a  summer  job.  It  had  rained  almost  every  day 
the  previous  week  and  I  was  afraid  we  were  going  to  have  a 
problem  with  the  water  level,  but  it  was  now  or  never. 

When  we  arrived  on  the  stream  I  was  aware  we  had  some 
extra  water  but  the  stream  did  not  look  too  bad.  I  felt  sure 


Fishing  the  small  mountain  streams  during  the  early  part 
of  the  season  can  mean  braving  fog  and  rain  (left). 
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Chart 

This  is  a  chart  of  the  major  aquatic 
insects  in  the  Shenandoah  National  Park 
and  George  Washington  National  Forest. 

This  is  compiled  from  actual  notes  I 
took  on  the  streams  from  1964  to  1982. 
Some  of  the  longer  lasting  hatches  such 
as  the  Blue  Quill  and  the  Quill  Gordon 
may  vary  several  weeks  from  year  to 
year  in  starting  dates.  I  observed  much 
less  variation  in  the  other  insects. 

Quill  Gordon 

Dark  Blue  Quill 

March  Brown 

Grey  Fox 

Light  Cahill 

Little  Yellow  Stonefly 

Giant  Dark  Stonefly 

■ 
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that  by  carefully  selecting  the  proper  feeding  stations  we 
could  take  some  fish.  We  parked  our  car  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mountain  and  walked  upstream  about  a  half  mile.  This  was 
one  of  the  best  parts  of  the  stream,  so  I  had  my  friend  start 
there.  I  told  him  1  would  leave  this  part  of  the  main  stream 
and  the  largest  feeder  stream  for  him  and  that  I  would  walk 
upstream  several  miles  and  fish  the  smaller  right  branch. 

When  we  met  back  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  that 
evening,  I  was  disappointed  and  embarrassed  to  find  I  had  put 
him  into  the  worst  water  for  that  particular  day.  The  main 
stream  and  largest  feeder  proved  to  have  too  much  water  for 
any  real  success.  He  had  been  able  to  dig  out  a  few  fish  but 
they  had  been  few  and  far  between.  It  certainly  was  not  good 
fishing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  small  feeder  I  had  fished 
provided  some  excellent  fishing.  There  was  enough  water 
that  high  up  to  prevent  the  fish  from  being  overly  spooky  and 
the  nice  hatch  of  Quill  Gordons  with  the  48  degree  water 
temperature  provided  all  they  needed  to  feed  actively. 

Tackle  and  fly  selection  for  this  type  of  fishing  is  not 
extremely  demanding,  but  a  few  refinements  can  add  treme- 
dously  to  our  success  and  pleasure. 

Due  to  the  demands  for  fishing  in  close  quarters  with  short 
casts  and  the  requirement  for  accuracy  in  fly  placement, 
some  fly  rods  perform  better  than  others.  Over  the  past  20 
years  I  have  experimented  with  rods  from  SVz  feet  long  to  SVz 
feet  long.  I  have  used  lines  from  delicate  double  tapered  two 
weights  up  to  a  weight  forward  seven.  I  find  I  get  my  best 
results  with  a  7 Vz-foot  rod  which  handles  a  double  taper  four 
floating  line.  Fly  rods  which  require  lines  heavier  than  a  four 
weight  (120  gr.)  seldom  have  the  delicacy  and  accuracy  we 
need  when  fishing  at  these  close  distances.  They  may  per- 
form beautifully  with  30-foot  casts  but  at  12  to  15  feet,  I  just 
can't  seem  to  hit  the  target  with  them.  Trout  at  this  time  of 
the  year  are  seldom  spooky  but  if  we  miss  the  feeding  station 
and  permit  the  fly  to  drag  over  the  trout,  he  will  not  take  it. 
Usually,  even  if  the  next  presentation  is  made  properly,  he 
will  refuse  it. 

I  prefer  a  double  tapered  number  four  floating  line  for  this 
type  of  fishing.  A  compound  tapered  leader  about  eight  feet 
long  going  down  to  4X  is  ideal  for  most  of  this  kind  of  work. 

Most  mountain  trout  anglers  prefer  to  fish  dry  flies  when- 
ever possible.  Some  feel  this  is  the  most  productive  way  to  go 
and  others  just  prefer  to  see  their  fly  drifting  naturally  on  top 
of  the  water  and  see  the  trout  rise  delicately  for  it. 

There  are  three  factors  to  consider  when  selecting  the  dry 
flies  to  use  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Due  to  the  high  water  it  is 
a  tremendous  help  to  have  a  fly  which  is  a  good  high  floater 
with  good  fisherman  visibility.  This  is  accomplished  by  the 
proper  selection  of  the  components  used  to  tie  the  fly.  Animal 
hair,  top  quality  hackle  and  non-water-absorbent  body  mate- 
rial provide  a  good  starting  point  there.  Due  to  the  necessity 
for  accurate  presentations,  the  fly  must  plane  well  and  turn 
over  properly.  A  fly  which  is  too  bulky  with  excessive  wings, 
a  tail  too  long  and  hackle  too  full  will  kill  good  presentation  by 
even  an  expert  caster.  Lastly,  our  dry  fly  should  come  fairly 
close  to  matching  the  naturals  on  the  water.  This  is  not  to  say 
we  could  not  cast  a  dry  grasshopper  into  the  pool  in  April  and 
take  trout  but  why  not  put  the  odds  in  our  favor  by  showing 
him  something  similar  to  what  he  is  expecting  to  see?  Three 
dry  flies  with  which  I  have  good  success  early  in  the  season 
are  the  Mr.  Rapidan,  Dark  Goofus  and  Royal  Goofus.  These 
three  patterns  in  sizes  12  and  14  are  hard  to  beat. 

Our  trout  get  ready  early  in  the  season;  if  we  go  about  it 
properly,  an  early  excursion  is  rewarding.   D 


1983  Trout 
Stocking  Plan 


Trout  fishermen  anxiously  awaiting  opening  day  may 
whet  their  appetites  on  this  year's  stocking  plan. 

Overall  trout  allocations  will  be  similar  to  those  of  past 
years.  The  Game  Commission  will  stock  trout  in  122  streams 
and  four  ponds  in  35  counties  in  1983.  In  addition,  trout  from 
federal  hatcheries  will  be  stocked  in  51  streams  and  11  ponds 
on  the  George  Washington  and  Jefferson  National  Forests. 

Streams  to  be  stocked  in  1983  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  the 
same  streams  that  were  stocked  in  1982.  As  is  the  case  each 
year,  a  few  streams  have  been  dropped  from  the  stocking  list 
and  a  few  have  been  added.  Those  deleted  because  of  posted 
property  include  No  Business  Creek,  Bland  County;  Sinking 
Creek,  Giles  County;  Hardys  Creek,  Lee  County;  and 
Copper  Creek,  Russell  County.  Houndshell  Creek,  Smyth 
County  has  been  dropped  to  prevent  contamination  of  the 
native  brook  trout  population  by  rainbows,  and  the  fish 
moved  to  nearby  Cressy  Creek.  Middle  Creek,  Smyth 
County  has  also  been  dropped  due  to  low  streamflows. 
Streams  added  will  include  North  Fork  Tye  River,  Nelson 
County. 

In  1982  the  Commission  rescinded  the  May  closed  season. 
Trout  fishing  is  now  permitted  continuously  from  the  first 
Saturday  in  April  through  February  15.  Due  to  this  change, 
modifications  have  been  made  in  the  stocking  schedule. 
Trout  will  be  stocked  during  four  periods  in  the  spring. 
Preseason  stocking  will  occur  as  usual  in  March.  After  the 
opening  of  trout  season,  trout  will  be  stocked  during  the 
period  April  4-23,  again  April  25-May  14  and  again  May 
16-31.  After  May  31,  no  trout  will  be  stocked  except  surplus 
fish  which  the  hatcheries  may  or  may  not  have  on  hand  after 
May.  Should  surpluses  be  available,  these  will  be  stocked  in 
June. — Bob  Wollitz,  Supervising  Fisheries  Biologist 


-LEGEND: 

* — National  Forest  Waters 

B — Brook  Trout 

R — Rainbow  Trout 

Bn — Brown  Trout 

t — Species  stocked  in  April 

§ — Species  stocked  in  May 

J — Species  stocked  in  June 

' — Rainbow  stocked  throughout  season 

2 — Brook  stocked  throughout  season 
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15-31 

AIRFRM\RIF   COUNTY 

ni   AMr-«  r-("iiiMXv 

Moormans   River  (N.&   S.   Forks) 

B.R 

B.R 

R 

Hunting   Camp   Creek 

B.R 

B.R 

B.R 

R 

City  Water  Works  (Sugar  Hollow)R 

R 

R 

No  Business  Creek 

B.R 

B.R 

ALLEGHANY  COUNTY 

Lick   Creek* 

B.R 

B.R 

B.R 

R 

Downey  Branch* 

R 

R 

Wolf  Creek 

R.Bn 

R.Bn 

R.Bn 

R 

Smith   Creek* 

B 

B 

B 

Laurel   Fork   Creek 

B.R 

R 

Pounding   Mill   Creek* 

R 

R 

R 

Lick  Creek 

R 

R 

Jerry's   Run* 

R 

R 

BOTETOURT  COUNTY 

Clifton   Forge   Reservoir* 

3 

B 

B 

Jennings   Creek 

B.R 

R 

R 

R 

AMHERST  COUNTY 

Mill  Creek 

R.Bn 

R.Bn 

R.Bn 

Pedlar   River  (Upper) 

B.R 

B.R 

R 

Roaring   Run 

R.Bn 

R.Bn 

R.Bn 

R 

Pedlar  River  (Lower) 

R 

B.R 

R 

R 

Jennings   Creek* 

R 

Rt 

Piney   River  (S.Fork   &   Proper) 

B 

B 

B 

North   Creek* 

R 

Rt 

Brown's   Creek* 

B 

B 

B 

Middle   Creek* 

R 

Rt 

Davis   Mill  Creek* 

B 

B 

B 

McFalls   Creek* 

R 

Rt 

Little   Irish   Creek* 

B 

B 

B 

BUCHANAN  COUNTY 

Pedlar   River* 

R.Bn 

R 

R.Bn 

Bn 

Hurricane   Fork 

B.R 

R 

R 

AUGUSTA  COUNTY 

Dismal   River 

B.R 

B.R 

B.R 

R 

Back  Creek  (S.Fork  &   Proper) 

B.R 

R 

R 

R 

CARROLL  COUNTY 

North   River* 

R 

R 

R 

R 

Big   Pauls   Creek 

B 

B 

Falls   Hollow*   (Buffalo   Branch) 

R 

Little   Reed   Island   Creek 

R.Bn 

R.Bn 

R.Bn 

R 

Ramsey's   Draft* 

R 

R 

Stewarts   Creek 

B.R 

B.R 

Braley   Pond* 

R 

R 

R 

R 

Big   Reed   Island   Creek 

B.R 

B.R 

R.Bn 

R 

Back   Creek* 

R 

Crooked    Creek 

B.R 

B.R 

Mil!   Creek* 

R 

Burkes   Fork 

B.R 

B.R 

R 

Upper   Sherando   Lake* 

R 

R 

R 

R 

Laurel   Fork   Creek 

B.Bn 

B.Bn 

B 

Lower   Sherando   Lake* 

R 

R 

R 

R 

Snake   Creek   (Fish-for-fun) 

R.Bn 

Hearthstone   Lake* 

R 

R 

R 

R 

CRAIG  COUNTY 

Elkhorn   Lake* 

R 

R 

R 

R 

Potts  Creek 

B.R.Bn 

§B.R.Bn 

JR.Bn 

BATH  COUNTY 

Barbours  Creek 

B§.J 

Bullpasture   River 

R.Bn 

R.Bn 

R.Bn 

R 

Barbours  Creek  (N.  Fork) 

B§ 

Jackson   River 

R.Bn 

R.Bn 

R.Bn 

R 

Cove   Creek 

B§ 

Spring   Run 

B.R.B 

n            B.R.B 

n      R.Bn 

R 

DICKENSON  COUNTY 

Back   Creek* 

Rt,S 

Frying   Pan  Creek 

B.R 

B.R 

Wilson  Creek* 

BT,S 

Russell  Fork  River 

R.Bn 

R.Bn 

R.Bn 

R 

Pads   Creek* 

Rt,S 

Pound   River 

R.Bn 

R.Bn 

R.Bn 

R 

Jackson   River* 

R,Bn 

,t,§4 

FLOYD  COUNTY 

BEDFORD  COUNTY 

Burkes   Fork 

B.R 

B.R 

Hunting   Creek* 

B 

B 

B 

Howell   Creek 

B.R 

B.R 

R 

Rush   Creek 

Little  River  (W.  Fork) 

Meadow   River 

B.R 
B.R 
B.R 

R 

R 

R 

1  1^ 

X  ■  ;;/" 

. 

^^_. 

Laurel   Fork 

B.Bn 

^^V 

Mira   Fork 

B 

flp 

Goose  Creek 

R 

R 

Little   River 

R.Bn 

R.Bn 

R.Bn 

R 

'^^L  il 

■    T= 

!^ 

Little   Indian   Creek 

R 

R 

~  '1^^^ 

.^     i 

P 

, 

Little   River   Fish   for  Fun 

R 

,/  ,        [Wi 

^^ 

w   ■' 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY 

<■ 

#i'' 

. 

Maggadee   Creek 

B.R 

B.R 

r /I  ' 

Green   Creek 

B.R 

R 

R 

J^^H 

i 

'^  •''1 

-•> 

1 

Runnett   Bag   Creek 

R.Bn 

R.Bn 

^^^^(^H 

n 

1/1^ 

^ 

FREDERICK  COUNTY 
Back   Creek   (Upper) 

B.R 

B.R 

Jh^^S' 

r 

JV 

t  ■' ; 

Back   Creek   (Lower) 
Hogue  Creek 

B.R 
B.R.Bn 

B.R 
B.R.Bn 

;    ''\I       W 

> 

>a- 

^  y 

^ 

Cedar   Creek 
Paddy   Run 

B.R.Bn 
B.R 

B.R.Bn 
B.R 

R 

\\  ^       V    - 

*'n3 

IW 

Vk^ry/ 

>\ 

!    Clearbrook   Lake 

B.R.Bn 

B.R.Bn 

B.R.Bn 

R 

^  '^.«.Xs  MH  mM 

^ 

1     ."^.Ji 

GILES  COUNTY 

ita^^^^W  Ml 

W 

^^^t^Wt^   « 

•* 

Big   Stony   Creek 

B.R.Bn 

B.R.Bn 

R.Bn 

R 

xi^iir^' ju 

£ 

1»  '1 

p'^X^'iS* 

Dismal   Creek* 
GRAYSON  COUNTY 

R 

R 

Rt 

w^^^  -m  ' 

w 

1%  * 

l^^m^ 

1 

Big   Wilson   Creek 
Middle  Fox  Creek 

B.R.Bn 
B.R 

R.Bn 

R.Bn 
B.R 

R 

T^^t         m 

jjf 

a^         vK 

? 

Big  Fox   (Upper) 

B.R.Bn 

B.R.Bn 

B.R.Bn 

R 

w      ^\          ^ 

K^^       1 V 

B^ 

Big  Fox   (Lower) 

B.R.Bn 

?        4v.., 

^V 

.! 

Elk   Creek 

R.Bn 

R.Bn 

R.Bn 

R 

ii^^^^^^B^_^^jX 

^\ 

I 

Peach   Bottom   Creek 
Helton   Creek 
Hale   Lake*' 

R 
R 

R 

R 
R 

R 
R 

H^^^Vwv 

= 
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Lynch    River 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

Hone   Quarry   Run* 

R 

R 

South   River 

B,R 

B,R 

R 

R 

RUSSELL  COUNTY 

Swift   Run 

R,Bn 

R,Bn 

R 

Big   Cedar   Creek 

R,Bn 

R,Bn 

R.Bn 

R 

HENRY  COUNTY 

Laurel   Bed   Lake- 

Smith    River   (Philpott) 

B,R,Bn 

R,Bn 

R,Bn 

R 

SCOTT COUNTY 

Smith    River   (Bjssett) 

R 

R,Bn 

R,Bn 

Little   Stony   Creek   (Lower) 

B,R 

R 

R 

R 

Smith    River   (Koehler) 

R 

R,Bn 

R,Bn 

Stock   Creek   (Lower) 

R 

R 

R 

R 

HIGHLAND  COUNTY 

Stock   Creek   (Upper)' 

R 

Bullpasture   River 

B,R,Bn 

B,R,Bn 

R,Bn 

R 

Big   Stony  Creek 

B,R 

R 

R 

Potomac   River   (S.    Fork) 

B,R,Bn 

R,Bn 

R,Bn 

R 

Little   Stony   Creek   (Upper)* 

R§4 

Jackson    River 

B,R,Bn 

R,Bn 

R,Bn 

R 

Straight   Fork* 

R§,t 

Back   Creek 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

SHENANDOAH  COUNTY 

LEE  COUNTY 

Passage   Creek 

B,R,Bn 

B,R,Bn 

R 

Martin's   Creek 

B,R,Bn 

R,Bn 

R 

R 

Big   Stoney  Creek 

B,R,Bn 

R,Bn 

R.Bn 

R 

Powell   River  (N.    Fork) 

B,R 

R 

R 

R 

Cedar   Creek 

B,R 

B,R 

R 

MADISON  COUNTY 

Mill   Creek 

B,R 

B,R 

R 

Garth    Run 

B,R 

B,R 

R 

Paddy   Run* 

R 

R 

R 

Hughes   River 

B,R 

B,R 

R 

R 

Cedar   Creek* 

R 

R 

Robinson    River 

R 

R 

Peters   Mill  Creek* 

R 

R 

R 

Rose   River 

B,R 

B,R 

Tomahawk   Pond* 

R 

R 

R 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY 

Little    Passage   Creek* 

R 

R 

R 

Tom's   Creek 

B,R 

B,R 

SMYTH  COUNTY 

Poverty   Creek* 

R- 

R 

S.   Fork   Holston    River   Gorge* 

R§,t 

Craig   Creek* 

R 

R 

S.   Fork   Holston    River   (Lower) 

B,R,Bn 

R,Bn 

B.R.B 

n       R 

Roanoke    River   (S.   Fork) 

R,Bn 

R,Bn 

R,Bn 

R 

Big    Laurel   Creek 

R,Bn 

R.Bn 

R.Bn 

NELSON  COUNTY 

Staley's  Creek 

B,R 

B,R 

R.Bn 

R 

Tye   River 

B,R,Bn 

B,R,Bn 

B,R,Bn 

R 

Middle   Fork    Holston   River 

R,Bn 

R,Bn 

R.Bn 

R 

Tye   River   (N.    Fork) 

B 

B 

B 

Comer's   Creek* 

R§,t 

South    Rockfish   River 

B,R 

R 

Hurricane   Creek* 

R§,t 

Stony   Creek 

B 

B 

B 

Cressy   Creek* 

R§ 

PAGE  COUNTY 

Dickey's   Creek* 

R§ 

Cub  Run' 

Rt,§ 

TAZEWELL  COUNTY 

Upper   Passage   Creek* 

Rt,§ 

Wolf   Creek 

R,Bn 

R.Bn 

PATRICK  COUNTY 

Cove   Creek 

R,Bn 

R,Bn 

R.Bn 

R 

Dan   River   (below   Powerhouse 

)       B,R,Bn 

R,Bn 

R,Bn 

R 

Laurel   Creek 

B,R 

R 

R 

Dan   River   (above   Powerhouse 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

Roaring   Fork 

B,R 

B,R 

R 

Rock   Castle   Creek 

B,R 

B,R 

Little   Tumbling   Creek 

B,R 

B,R 

R 

R 

Round    Meadow   Creek 

B,R 

B,R 

WARREN  COUNTY 

Mayo   River   (N.    Fork) 

B,R 

B,R 

Gooney   Run 

B,R 

B,R 

Mayo   River   (S.   Fork) 

B,R 

B,R 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY 

Poorhouse   Creek 

B 

Whitetop   Laurel   (Upper) 

B,R,Bn 

R,Bn 

R.Bn 

Big   Ivy   Creek 

B,R 

B,R 

Whitetop   Laurel   (Lower) 

B,R,Bn 

R,Bn 

R.Bn 

R 

Ararat    River 

B,R 

B.R.Bn 

R 

Tennessee   Laurel 

R,Bn 

R 

R.Bn 

R 

PULASKI  COUNTY 

Green   Cove   Creek 

B,R 

B.R 

Peak   Creek   (W.    Fork) 

B,R 

R 

Big   Brumley   Creek 

B,R 

B.R 

R 

ROANOKE  COUNTY 

Big   Tumbling   Creek 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

R 

Roanoke   River 

B,R,Bn 

B,R,Bn 

R,Bn 

Valley   Creek 

B,R 

B.R 

Tinker   Creek 

B,R,Bn 

B,R 

B,R 

Straight   Branch* 

Rt 

Glade   Creek 

B,R 

B,R 

Straight   Branch 

R 

R 

R 

R 

ROCKBRIDGE  COUNTY 

Beartree   Impoundment*' 

Mill   Creek 

B,R,Bn 

R,Bn 

R,Bn 

R 

WISE  COUNTY 

Irish    Creek 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

Middle   Fork   Powell   River 

B,R 

B,R 

B.R 

R 

South   River 

R 

R 

Mountain   Fork* 

R§ 

Maury   River   (Goshen   Pass) 

R,Bn 

R,Bn 

R,Bn 

R 

Burns   Creek* 

R§ 

ROCKINGHAM  COUNTY 

Clear   Creek* 

R§ 

Shenandoah    River   (N.   Fork) 

B,R,Bn 

B,R,Bn 

R,Bn 

High    Knob   Lake*' 

Dry   River 

B,R 

B,R 

WYTHE  COUNTY 

Briery   Branch 

B,R 

B,R 

E.   Fork   Stoney   Creek* 

R§ 

Silver   Lake 

R,Bn 

R,Bn 

Gullion   Fork   Creek* 

R§ 

German    River 

R,Bn 

R,Bn 

R 

W.   Fork   Dry   Run   &    Dry   Run* 

R§ 

Boone's   Run* 

R 

R 

W.   Fork   Reed    Creek* 

R§ 

Shoemaker   River* 

R 

R 

R 

Gullion   Fork   Pond*' 

Skidmore   Fork* 

R 

R 

Briery    Lake* 

R 

R 

Hone   Quarry   Lake* 

R 

R 

R 

R 

'    Rainbow  stocked  throughout  season 
-    Brook  stocked  throughout  season 
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spring  Ernergung 


A  Photo-Essay 

by  John  W.  Mitchell 
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Beech  (Fagus  grandiflora) 

Red  Ash  (Fraxinus  pennsylvanica) 


Red  oak  (Quercus  borealis) 
Pussy  willow  (Salix  discolor) 


You  know  what  a  silverleaf  grape  looks  like, 
hut  do  you  know  what  it  looks  like  before  it  emerges 
from  its  dull-colored,  inconspicuous  little  huds? 
You  might  not  notice  the  huds  on  trees,  shruhs  and 
vines  during  the  cold  months  of  winter.  But  folded 

neatly  inside  the  drah  cases  are  miniature. 
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White  pine  (Pinus  strobus) 
Wild  rose  (Rosa  sp.J 


Tulip  tree  (Liliodendron  tulipifera) 
Red  maple  (Acer  ruhrum) 


weatherproofed  leaves,  stems  or  even  well-formed 

flowers  that  hurst  forth  and  grow  rapidly  to  full 

size  with  the  warm  days  of  spring.  At  just  the  right 

time — it  all  happens  within  a  few  days — you  can 

see  the  very  beginning  of  this  springUde  of  plant 

growth,  a  remarkable  array  of  colors  and 

interesting  designs.  Spring  is  on  its  way.    □ 
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FISHING 

Northern  Style 

by  Carl  "Spike''  Knuth 
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Walleye,  tiger  musky  and 
northern  pike  in  Virginia  waters? 
Fisheries  biologists  are  managing 
some  Commission  lakes  to  produce 
healthy  populations  of  these  species 
for  Northern  Virginia  anglers. 


The  steep,  rocky  outcroppings  and  large  hemlocks 
reminded  me  more  of  a  Canadian  or  Minnesota  lake 
than  a  northern  Virginia  water  supply  reservoir.  The 
calm,  mirror-like  water  was  dimpled  by  tiny  rings  as  light  rain 
fell.  The  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 
boat  slowed  to  a  stop  at  a  big,  red  floating  marker  which 
indicated  the  location  of  a  large  trap  net.  Fisheries  biologists 
Jim  McHugh  of  Spotsylvania  and  Ed  Steinkoenig  of  Frede- 
ricksburg, and  their  assistant,  Greg  Bourcy  of  Fairfax,  began 
working  the  net.  With  Ed  on  shore,  they  began  alternately 

VIRGINIA  WILDLIFE 


pushing  and  pulling  the  big  net  towards  shore,  folding  it  up  in 
accordian-like  fashion.  Finally,  they  maneuvered  the  net  up 
to  the  wooded  shore  of  Abel  Reservoir  and  inspected  it  to  see 
if  any  walleyes  had  been  trapped. 

Abel  Reservoir  is  located  in  Stafford  County  just  west  of 
Fredericksburg  and  provides  water  for  that  county.  It  is  one 
of  19  lakes  in  the  fish  division's  northeast  district  which 
stretches  from  Loudoun  County  to  Virginia's  Northern 
Neck.  Most  of  them  are  small  and  vary  in  size  from  10  acres 
to  the  1700-acre  Occoquan  Reservoir  near  Woodbridge. 
Thirteen  of  the  lakes  are  city  or  county  reservoirs.  Game 
Commission-owned  lakes  include  Burke,  Orange,  Brittle, 
Thompson  (on  the  Thompson  Wildlife  Management  Area), 
and  Lake  Curtis,  one  of  the  newest.  Through  special  agree- 
ments, anglers  have  launching  privileges  to  enable  them  to 
fish  Gordy's  Millpond  and  Chandler's  Millpond  in  the  North- 
ern Neck.  All  of  these  waters  are  monitored  and  managed  by 
fish  division  personnel. The  facilities  for  anglers  vary  with 
each  lake.  All  have  boat  launching  facilities,  some  have  boat 
rentals  available,  and  many  of  them  provide  bait,  tackle, 
snacks  and  drinks. 

McHugh  points  out  that  one  of  the  objectives  of  the  man- 
agement program  on  these  reservoirs  is  to  provide  recrea- 
tional angling  by  building  catchable  populations  of  non- 
native  species,  including  muskellunge,  northern  pike,  tiger 
musky  hybrids  and  walleyes.  This  gives  Virginia  anglers  an 
opportunity  to  catch  large  trophy-type  fish  without  having  to 
travel  to  Canada,  New  York,  Michigan,  Minnesota  or 
Wisconsin. 

You  might  wonder  why  non-natives — why  not  allow 
native  species  to  fill  the  lakes?  Because  that  is  exactly  what 
they  would  likely  do.  Native  species  such  as  bluegills,  white 
perch  or  crappie  are  extremely  prolific.  Largemouth  bass  and 
chain  pickerel,  which  are  also  native  species,  are  usually  not 
found  in  large  enough  numbers  to  control  smaller  fish;  the 
latter  quickly  outgrow  the  available  food  supply,  resulting  in 
stunted  populations.  This  may  be  an  over-simplification  since 
different  types  of  water  are  affected  by  a  variety  of  factors. 
However,  generally  speaking,  this  is  the  usual  result  of  man- 
made  reservoirs  left  to  themselves.  The  non-indigenous 
(non-native)  species  are  carnivorous  predators  which  keep 
smaller  fish  species  under  control,  and  the  smaller  species 
provide  an  abundant  food  source  enabling  them  all  to  prosper 
and   grow   larger   and   healthier.   The   only   native   species 


stocked  occasionally  in  the  lakes  is  the  channel  catfish. 

Walleyes  are  stocked  in  all  Northern  Virginia  Game 
Commission  lakes.  Northern  pike  are  stocked  in  Lake 
Orange  and  Occoquan  Reservoir.  Muskellunge,  or  muskies, 
are  stocked  in  Lake  Burke,  and  tiger  musky  hybrids  have 
been  stocked  in  Pelham  Reservoir,  Lakes  Brittle  and  Curtis, 
as  well  as  Mott's  Run  and  Mountain  Run  Reservoirs.  The 
tiger  musky  is  a  cross  between  the  northern  pike  male  and 
the  musky  female.  One  of  the  largest  "tigers"  caught  in 
recent  years  was  an  eight-pound,  five-ounce  fish  out  of 
Mountain  Run  by  Mrs.  Ruth  Dodson  of  Culpeper. 

McHugh  says  that  Commission-owned  lakes  receive  more 
management  time  because  "they  are  ours  and  are  high-use 
lakes."  These  lakes  are  fertilized  on  a  regular  basis.  The  dams, 
grounds,  concessions,  rest  rooms,  boat  ramps  and  parking 
areas  are  maintained  on  a  regular  basis.  Commission  lakes 
give  fish  division  bioJogists  more  options  when  it  comes  to 
managing  or  monitoring  fish  populations.  Besides  the  var- 
ious netting  options,  fisheries  biologists  can  draw  down  or 
treat  these  lakes  with  rotenone  for  study  purposes;  this  could 
not  be  done  on  city  or  county  water  supply  lakes. 

All  of  the  lakes  are  sampled  at  least  once  every 
three  years.  The  purpose  of  sampling  is  to  collect  a 
representative  number  of  varying  species  to  record 
their  ages  through  scale  samples,  and  to  determine  growth 
rates  by  average  annual  weights.  Tocollect  the  fish,  biologists 
rely  on  electrofishing  in  summer  (a  method  which  stuns  the 
fish  temporarily,  allowing  them  to  be  netted),  gill-netting  in 
fall,  and  trap-netting  and  gill-netting  in  spring. 

The  trap-net  is  especially  effective  on  early  spring  spawners 
that  spawn  near  shore,  such  as  crappies,  walleyes,  northern 
pike  and  muskies.  The  net  is  set  perpendicular  to  the  shore 
and  fish  wandering  parallel  to  shore  come  up  on  it,  move 
outward  through  funnel-shaped  leads  into  the  big  hoop- 
shaped  nets.  It  was  this  type  of  net  that  McHugh  and  his  crew 
were  pulling  in  toward  Abel  Reservoir's  wooded  shore. 

The  species  under  scrutiny  this  day  was  the  walleye.  By 
collecting  walleyes,  then  taking  a  scale  sample  and  weighing 
and  measuring  the  fish,  biologists  will  be  able  to  evaluate  the 
success  of  previous  stocking  attempts  by  the  survival  rates, 
conditions  and  growth  rates.  The  data  collected  showed  that 
walleyes,  pike  and  muskies  are  doing  very  well  in  northern 
Virginia  lakes  and  should  be  providing  top-notch  fishing  for 
Virginia  anglers.   D 


NORTHERN  VIRGINIA  LAKES 

Lake  or  Reservoir 

Acres 

Countv 

Fish 

Lake  Orange 

124 

Orange 

pike,  walleye 

Ni  Reservoir 

417 

Spotsylvania 

tiger  musky 

Motts  Run  Reservoir 

160 

Spotsylvania 

tiger  musky 

Lake  Curtis 

91 

Stafford 

tiger  musky 

Abel  Reservoir 

185 

Stafford 

walleye 

Lake  Smith 

100 

Stafford 

Pelham  Reservoir 

255 

Culpeper 

tiger  musky 

Mountain  Run  Reservoir 

75 

Culpeper 

tiger  musky 

Lake  Brittle 

77 

Fauquier 

tiger  musky,  walleye 

Lake  Thompson 

10 

Fauquier 

Lake  Manassas 

800 

Prince  William 

walleye 

Occoquan  Reservoir 

1700 

Prince  William 

pike 

Beaverdam  Creek  Reservoir 

350 

Loudoun 

tiger  musky 

Goose  Creek  Reservoir 

140 

Loudoun 

Lake  Burke 

218 

Fairfax 

musky,  walleye 

Huntsman  Lake 

27 

Fairfax 

Royal  Lake 

35 

Fairfax 

Gordy's  Millpond 

75 

Northumberland 

Chandler's  Millpond 

75 

Westmoreland 
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Personalities 


Jim  McHugh 

District  Fisheries  Biologist 


It  would  be  safe  to  say  that  it  all 
began  with  bird  feeders.  .  .this 
infatuation  Jim  McHugh  has  with 
things  wild.  Some  of  his  earliest 
memories  are  of  watching  the  birds 
hovering  around  the  numerous  feeders 
that  his  parents  maintained  around  the 
family  home  in  Levittown,  Pennsylva- 
nia. The  earlier  fascination  with  birds 
broadened  to  other  "critters"  as  he 
grew  up,  and  the  wooded  area  near  his 
home  provided  an  excellent  laboratory. 

Graduating  in  a  class  of  700  from 
Neshaminy  Piigh  School  in  Langhorne, 
Pennsylvania  caused  him  to  seek  out  a 
small  college  to  continue  his  education. 
He  selected  Delaware  Valley  College  in 
Doylestown,  the  county  seat  of  famed 
Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania. 

During  the  summers  between  his 
freshman  and  sophomore  years  in  col- 
lege, he  was  a  steel  worker  for  the  Fair- 
less  Works  on  the  Delaware  River.  In 
the  summers  of  his  last  two  years,  he 
worked  for  Bucks  County  on  a  stream 
ecology  project.  This  exposure  marked 
the  beginning  of  his  intense  interest  in 
aquatic  ecology. 

In  addition  to  the  work  for  Bucks 
County,  he  labored  at  night  in  a  local 
dairy,  loading  trucks  with  butter  and 
eggs,  and  for  a  janitorial  concern  clea- 
ing  restaurants.  All  this  helped  finance 
his  education. 

Armed  with  a  bachelor  of  science 
degree  in  biology,  he  accepted  a  job 
with  the  Fox  Chase  Institute  for 
Cancer  Research  as  a  research  techni- 
cian. Because  of  his  early  interest  in  the 
outdoors,  he  left  the  laboratory  job 
after  two  years,  convinced  that  work- 
ing inside  was  "just  not  for  [him]." 

He  enrolled  in  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
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versity  in  Carbondale,  Illinois  to  pursue 
a  master's  degree  in  zoology  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  fisheries.  During  the 
time  he  participated  in  this  two-year- 
long program,  he  was  a  teaching 
assistant  instructing  undergraduate 
student  lab  courses. 

Following  his  graduation  in  the  fall 
of  1975,  he  learned  that  the  Virginia 
Game  Commission  had  an  opening  in 
the  fish  division.  He  immediately  sent 


in  an  application.  To  his  delight,  he  was 
hired  and  assigned  as  a  district  fisheries 
biologist.  His  area  of  re.sponsibility 
encompasses  16  counties  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  Commonwealth,  in 
which  one  quarter  of  the  state's  popu- 
lation resides.  His  work  involves  the 
management  of  small  public  fishing 
lakes  including  two  Commission- 
owned  lakes.  Lake  Burke  located  in 
Fairfax  and  Lake  Brittle  in  Fauquier 
County.  (See  "Fishing  Northern  Style/' 
page  20.) 

Both  of  the  lakes  are  very  popular 
with  sportsmen.  Brittle,  only  about  one 
third  the  size  of  Burke,  hosts  some 
20,000  anglers  each  year,  resulting  in 
approximately  49,000  hours  of  recrea- 
tion. On  the  other  hand.  Lake  Burke, 
located  a  short  distance  from  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  experiences  between  400 
and  600  hours  of  fishing  pressure  per 
acre  and  is  one  of  the  most  heavily  util- 
ized of  all  Commission-owned  facilities. 

Jim  is  single  and  currently  lives  on  a 
five-acre  plot  in  Spotsylvania  County,  a 
relatively  short  distance  from  his  office 
in  Fredericksburg.  His  hobbies  are  fish- 
ing, gardening  and,  to  no  one's  sur- 
prise, bird  watching. 

The  most  rewarding  aspect  of  his 
work  is  "being  able  to  combine  both  an 
inside  and  outdoor  responsibility."  In 
the  fall  and  winter  it  is  in  research  and 
reports  that  are  generated  by  the 
spring  and  summer  activities  outdoors 
on  the  streams  and  lakes.  "I  never  get 
tired  of  the  change  and  I  enjoy  the 
work  with  the  lakes,  seeing  to  it  that 
we  enchance  the  resource  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  and  insuring  that 
the  fishermen  get  the  best  use  of  their 
money."  D 
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ature  has  a  unique  way  of 
exhibiting  both  good  and  bad 
in  all  her  wondrous  beauty. 
The  same  life-threatening  thunder- 
storm which  emblazons  the  sky  with 
lightning  also  replenishes  water  sup- 
plies, electrically  charges  nitrogen  ions 
and  cleanses  the  air  of  pollutants.  The 
good  and  bad,  the  graceful  and  the 
ferocious,  the  grotesque  and  the 
angelic — all,  in  one  species  or  another, 
are  mirrored  as  attracting  opposites. 

And  probably  in  only  a  few  animals 
is  such  a  dichotomy  exhibited  as  in  the 
turkey  vulture. 

The  Latin  name,  Cathartes  aura, 
means  "cleanser"  from  the  Greek 
Cathartidae,  and  "gold"  from  the  Latin 
aurum,  hence  "the  golden  cleanser." 
Have  you  ever,  in  your  wildest  imagi- 
nation, idealized  the  vulture  as  a  golden 
cleanser? 

Members  of  the  Catharidae  family 
are  not  noted  for  their  avian  beauty. 
With  its  long  turkey-like  neck,  devoid 
of  feathers  from  the  lower  head  up, 
oversized  beak  and  lethargic  eyes,  the 
vulture  best  resembles  a  mutant  eagle. 

Mobility  on  the  ground  is  clumsy 
and  awkward.  The  vulture  is  on  the 
ground  for  three  things:  bathing, 
courtship,  and  feeding.  Most  ground 
activity  is  conducted  with  a  series  of 
hops  and  jumps  and  even  take-off  can 
be  an  exhibit  of  early  aeronautical  wing- 
flapping  and  grunting. 

The  ability  of  these  carrion  eaters  to 
locate  their  food  source  is  a  topic  of 
condiserable  discussion.  Some  argue 
that  it  is  the  vulture's  keen  sense  of 
smell  which  leads  him  to  a  rotting 
carcass. 

Others  hold  to  the  belief  that  smell 
plays  a  minor  role  in  food  location  and 
that  sight  is  the  important  faculty.  In 
fact,  Audubon  conducted  an  experi- 
ment in  which  he  displayed  a  painting 
of  a  sheep  carcass  in  a  field.  The  vul- 
tures were  lured  to  the  painting  while 
avoiding  a  nearby  carcass  which  was 
covered  up. 

Some  believe  that  hearing  is  so  well 
developed  in  the  vultures  that  they 
locate  a  fetid  carcass  by  hearing  the 
insects  working  on  the  decaying  meat. 

The  most  widely  accepted  explana- 
tion is  that  a  combination  of  smell  and 
sight  is  used.  Once  an  animal  is  located, 
however,  a  series  of  events  takes  place 
before  the  food  is  consumed. 

The  approach  to  the  food  source  is 
cautious  and  tedious.  A  sentry  bird  will 
make  several  low  passes  before  lighting 
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The  Turkey 
Vulture 

by  Jeffrey  M.  Curtis 
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nearby.  After  several  other  members 
of  the  flock  land,  one  of  the  birds  will 
approach  the  carcass  with  wings 
spread.  A  series  of  hops,  much  exag- 
gerated as  is  typical  in  similar  types  of 
aggressive  behavior  of  other  animals,  is 
conducted  towards  and  around  the 
food. 

To  add  to  the  extravagant  approach, 
the  birds  incorporate  grunts,  hisses  and 
clacking  to  their  entrance.  A  bird  with 
an  outstretched  six-foot  wingspan, 
naked  head  and  neck  and  repertorie  of 
guttural  squawks  surely  must  have 
guaranteed  that  a  caracsss  is  really  a 
carcass  after  all  that  commotion. 

There  is  a  traditional  controversy 
about  the  bird's  role  in  spreading  live- 
stock disease.  Such  diseases  as  anthrax 
and  blackleg  are  constantly  being 
reported  as  viral  outbreaks  encouraged 
by  turkey  vulture  infestation. 

More  accepted,  however,  is  the  prac- 
tice of  proper  vaccination  of  the  man- 
aged livestock,  and  burning  and  bury- 
ing carcasses.  The  problems  of 
associating  turkey  vultures  with  dis- 
ease spreading  are  numerous.  Several 
viruses,  such  as  those  which  cause  hog 
cholera,  arenot  able  to  survive  the 
digestive  enzymes  of  a  vulture.  Again, 
proper  vaccination  and  disposal  can 
prevent  cholera  from  spreading. 

Other  diseases,  including  anthrax, 
are  spread  by  uncontrollable  vectors. 


air,  animal  feces,  insects  and  running 
water. 

A  final  argument  against  the  bird's 
role  in  disease  infestation  is  in  the  uni- 
que head  feature.  Practically  naked 
from  beak  to  lower  neck,  the  lack  of 
feathers  and  hair  encourages  sanitation 
from  solar  radiation.  The  sun's  warmth 
sanitizes  the  bird  by  drying  any  germs 
picked  up  while  feeding. 

Is  the  turkey  vulture  a  bird  of  prey 
or  a  scavenger,  feasting  when  oppor- 
tunity provides?  In  days  gone  by,  when 
farming  was  more  a  family  practice  and 
less  a  large  business  enterprise,  there 
would  have  been  ample  scavenging 
opportunity.  The  common  practice 
used  to  be  (and  in  some  cases  still  is)  to 
move  the  carcass  to  the  back  dump  and 
let  nature  take  care  of  her  own.  Disposal 
was  seldom  timely  and  never  as  sani- 
tary as  "burn  and  bury."  Vultures, 
opposum,  rats  and  feral  dogs  elimi- 
nated fetid  material. 

With  changing  land  use  and 
increased  medical  attention  given  lives- 
tock, a  couple  of  things  happened.  First, 
veterinary  care  meant  less  diseased  and 
sickened  animals.  Life  spans  increased 
and  birth  survival  soared.  An  intensi- 
fied practice  of  medical  attention  meant 
less  financial  loss  for  the  landowner. 

The  second  thing  which  occurred 
along  with  veterinary  care  was  increas- 
ing sanitary  disposal  of  carcasses.  If  a 
local  rendering  plant  didn't  use  the 
animal  it  was  becoming  to  at  least 
cover  it  with  a  bulldozer  or  back  hoe. 

And  all  this  meant  less  scavinging. 
And  the  turkey  vultures  had  to  adapt. 
A  law  of  nature  is  adapt  or  die.  Survi- 
val meant  changing  the  way  food  was 
acquired.  Although  all  of  this  didn't 
happen  overnight  it  did  happen  hastily 
enough  to  encourage  more  direct 
means  of  consumption. 

The  first  report  of  predation  from 
vultures  were  on  piglets  and  lambs, 
although  we  don't  know  why.  Other 
reports  of  predation  on  cows  calving 
followed.  Even  now,  isolated  com- 
plaints come  from  farmers  losing 
piglets  and  lambs  to  vulture  predation. 
This  is  the  exception,  of  course,  and 
vultures  are  considered  scavengers 
rather  than  predators! 

Not  a  beautiful  avian  example  such 
as  the  eagle  or  the  peregrine,  nor  the 
colorful  individual  like  the  great  blue 
heron,  the  turkey  vulture  is  neverthe- 
less an  interesting  element  of  our  eco- 
system. It  serves  its  purpose  well.  And  it 
is  rivaled  perhaps  only  by  the  eagle  in 
its  fluid  grace  and  mastery  of  flight,   n 
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■Growing  Up  Outdoors. 

March  Winds, 


The  cold  winter  comes  to  an  end 
with  melting  snow  and 
warmer  days  approaching. 
Heavy  coats,  hats  and  sweaters  are 
packed  away  and  shorts,  t-shirts  and 
lightweight  jackets  are  needed  for  the 
oncoming  springtime  weather.  On 
warm  spring  days,  the  place  to  be  is 
outside  enjoying  activities  such  as  play- 
ing a  game  of  baseball,  riding  a  bike  oi 
flying  a  kite.  Everyone  knows  that  in 
order  to  fly  a  kite,  there  must  be  wind. 
Why  does  the  wind  blow  on  some  days 
and  on  other  days  it  does  not?  What 
makes  the  wind  blow?  And  why  does 
the  wind  blow  first  this  way,  then 
that — now  weak,  now  strong?  We  are 
able  to  see  the  leaves  that  blow,  the 
trees  that  bend  and  the  ocean  that 
moves,  but  we  cannot  see  the  wind 
that  is  responsible  for  all  of  this  action. 
Wind  is  air  set  in  motion.  Differen- 
ces in  air  pressure  cause  the  wind  to 
blow.  Air,  like  water,  flows  from  a 
region  of  high  pressure  to  a  region  of 
low  pressure.  This  means  that  some- 
times the  air  in  one  place  is  warmer 
than  the  air  in  another  place  near  it. 
Warm  air  is  thinner  and  lighter  than 
cool  air.  Warm  air,  which  expands  and 
rises,  creates  low  pressure  areas  while 
cold  air,  which  is  heavy  and  hugs  the 
ground,  causes  high  pressure  areas. 
When  warm  air  rises,  cold  air  flows 
from  below  to  fill  up  the  space,  causing 
wind.  Warm  air  can  move  sideways  as 
well  as  up  and  this  causes  wind  to  blow 
in  many  different  directions.  The 
greater  the  difference  between  the  two 
pressure  areas  is,  the  stronger  the 
wind  will  be.  So  a  small  difference 
would  cause  only  a  mild,  gentle  breeze. 

The  slightest  shift  of  wind  is  a  hint 
of  a  weather  change.  People  of  earlier 
days  watched  the  wind's  motion  in  the 
way  trees  bent  and  smoke  drifted  in 
order  to  predict  the  weather.  Following 
wind  is  very  difficult,  so  today  weath- 
ermen have  many  machines  to  help 
them  measure  the  temperature,  direc- 
tion and  velocity  of  wind.  Most 
instruments  that  are  used  to  predict 
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weather  across  the  country  are  carried 
high  into  the  sky  by  balloons  and  kites. 
A  wind  vane  or  wind  sock  is  used  to 
determine  the  direction  of  the  wind 
accurately,  and  a  special  instrument 
called  an  anemometer  to  learn  its  exact 
speed.  Winds  from  different  areas  have 
different  temperatures  and  this  is  why 
somedays  the  wind  is  cold  and  some- 
days  it  is  warm.  Generally,  wind  from 
the  south  is  warm  and  wind  from  the 
north  is  cold. 

Sometimes,  wind  can  blow 
extremely  fast  and  any  wind  that 
blows  over  74  miles  an  hour  is  consi- 
dered a  hurricane.  A  hurricane  (HER-i- 
kayn)  represents  nearly  two  trillion 
tons  of  air  which  spins  in  a  circular 
area  about  300  miles  wide  and  up  to 
100  miles  an  hour.  These  whirling 
windstorms  have  enormous  power  and 
are  capable  of  great  destruction.  A  tor- 
nado (tor-NAY-do)  is  another  type  of 
windstorm  which  takes  place  only  on 
land.  A  tornado  forms  when  cold  air 
blows  very  hard,  and  in  a  special  way, 
against  very  warm,  wet  air.  When  the 
two  kinds  of  air  meet,  they  often  form 
large  thunderstorms.  The  air  beneath 
the  storm  begins  to  twist  around  and 
the  spinning  air  may  make  the  shape  of 
a  funnel,  and  then  move  across  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  still  spinning.  The 
air  spins  faster  and  faster — perhaps  as 
fast  as  500  miles  an  hour.  A  tornado 
does  not  last  as  long  or  travel  as  far  as 
a  hurricane.  Like  a  hurricane,  the  spin- 
ning funnel  of  air  can  cause  a  great 
deal  of  damage. 

Most  of  the  air  all  over  the  surface 
of  the  earth  is  moving,  a  little  or  a  lot, 
most  of  the  time.  We  live  on  a  windy 
world. 


■WORDS  TO  KNOW- 


Air  Pressure  (PRESH-er)  How  hard 
the  air  presses  down  on  every 
square  inch  of  something. 

Velocity  (ve-LOS-i-tee)  the  speed  of 
an  object. 

Anemometer  (an-e-MOM-a-ter)       A 

tool  that  measures  the  speed  of  wind. 


Chart  the  Wind 
It  is  important  to  remember,  when 
watching  the  weather  in  your  area, 
that  accuracy  is  necessary.  Pick  a  week 
to  chart  the  wind  and  take  all  of  your 
readings  at  the  same  time  everyday. 
Afternoon  is  probably  the  best  time. 
Make  a  chart  to  keep  track  of  all  your 
findings  or  write  to  Virginia  Wildlife 
for  a  pre-printed  chart. 

1.  First  determine  North,  South, 
East  and  West  in  a  designated 
area  where  you  can  observe  the 
wind  everyday. 

2.  Check  the  temperature  on  any 
outdoor  thermometer  and  record 
this. 

3.  By  placing  a  flag  in  the  ground, 
watch  which  way  the  flag  blows 
and  decide  from  which  direction 
the  wind  is  coming.  Record  this 
direction. 

4.  Knowing  that  cold  air  generally 
comes  from  the  North  and  warm 
air  from  the  South,  is  the 
temperature  basically  what  you 
would  expect  for  the  direction  of 
the  wind? 

5.  Watch  the  flag.  Does  it  blow 
straight  out  or  flutter  slightly? 
Maybe  it  does  not  move  at  all  or 
just  moves  every  once  in  a  while. 
From  your  observations,  decide  if 
the  wind  is  strong,  mild  or  in 
between.  This  can  give  you  some 
idea  of  the  wind's  velocity. 

6.  Compare  your  results  with  those 
that  the  weatherman  gives  and 
see  how  well  you  did  with  chart- 
ing the  winds. 

(For  your  chart,  write  to  "Growing 
Up  Outdoors,"  Virginia  Wildlife,  Box 
11104,  Richmond,  VA  23230-1104.)  D 
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REFLECTIONS 

On  A  Turkey  Season 

With  spring  gobbler  season  only  a  month 

away,  what  better  time  to  reflect 

on  one  past? 

by  Bob  Gooch 
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Reflecting  on  a  Virginia  spring  gobbler  season  can  be  a 
joy — particularly  if  it  was  a  successful  one.  As  your 
thoughts  flit  back  over  the  intriguing  spring  weeks 
they  settle  for  a  moment  on  that  talkative  old  bird  that  always 
stayed  just  beyond  shotgun  range,  then  on  the  robust  one 
that  rattled  the  hills  every  time  you  yelped.  You  dwell  for  a 
moment  on  the  one  that  gobbled  in  the  distance  that  cold 
morning,  the  one  that  you  passed  up  for  a  closer  one — and 
there  were  others. 


Western  hunters  are  stalkers;  Virginia  and 
other  eastern  hunters  like  to  call  their  birds. 


There  were  a  lot  of  birds  in  the  Old  Dominion  woods 
during  one  recent  season. 

"It  was  an  interesting  season,"  said  one  veteran  of  many 
dawns  in  the  Virginia  turkey  woods.  "I  enjoyed  it,"  he  said, 
even  though  he  had  failed  to  score  for  the  first  time  in  many 
seasons,  seasons  when  the  birds  were  generally  less  abundant. 
And  one  hunter  who  ended  the  season  empty-handed 
observed,"There  were  too  many  hens." 

He  could  be  right.  The  old  birds  did  not  appear  as  anxious 
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One  of  the  ways  for  the  Game  Commission 
to  colled  statistics  on  turkey  populations  is 
through  the  hunter's  cooperation  in  using  turkey 
feather  envelopes,  available  from  the  agency's 
game  division. 


to  respond  to  a  call  as  they  have  in  other  seasons  when  their 
ranks  were  thinner.  The  comment  reminded  me  of  one  I 
heard  in  Alabama  several  seasons  ago.  Hens  are  protected 
both  spring  and  fall  in  that  famous  turkey  state,  and  the 
hunting  guide  who  made  the  observation  felt  the  abundance 
of  hens  makes  it  unnecessary  for  the  torn  to  fall  for  the  often 
not-too-seductive  notes  of  an  artificial  call.  It  is  the  nature  of 
the  old  gobbler,  a  male  chauvinist  if  ever  there  was  one,  to 
expect  the  hen  to  come  to  him.  Apparently,  even  the  young 
toms  had  their  way  this  season. 

There  was  the  nippy  dawn  I  stood  at  the  edge  of  a  mixed 
pine  and  hardwood  forest  and  listened  while  three  toms 
greeted  the  new  day  with  their  throaty  gobbles.  It  was  excit- 
ing but  frustrating.  I  spent  my  allotted  time  unsuccessfully 
with  the  closest  one.  Second  guessing  my  choice,  I  now 
wonder  if  I  would  have  been  more  successful  with  one  of  the 
others.  I  will  never  know.  That  is  one  of  the  enchantments  of 
hunting.  There  are  few  guarantees  or  pat  answers. 


Spike  Knuth 
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Those  dawns  are  one  of  the  highlights  of  spring  hunting.  I 
would  meet  few  of  them  if  it  were  not  for  the  lure  of  turkey 
hunting  to  drag  me  reluctantly  out  of  bed.  They  often  come 
slowly  deep  in  the  turkey  woods,  particularly  late  in  the 
season  when  the  foliage  blocks  the  timid  rays  of  the  first  peep 
of  the  sun. 

But  there  are  the  bold  dawns  that  paint  the  sky  a  flaming 
red  and  spectacularly  proclaim  the  coming  of  a  new  day.  They 
also  warn  the  hunter  that  bad  weather  is  not  far  off.  Then 
there  are  the  timid  ones  that  crawl  to  the  horizon  and  peep 
over.  They  do  little  more  than  bring  a  speck  of  light  and 
spread  some  yellow  in  the  East. 

Most  dawns  are  still,  breathless,  full  of  expectancy,  but 
there  are  a  few  windy  ones  when  you  might  as  well  stay  in 
bed  and  recover  some  of  those  hours  of  lost  sleep. 

Regardless  of  its  personality,  dawn  is  a  refreshing  time  of 
the  day,  a  time  too  few  Americans  ever  know. 

The  weather,  fickle  in  April,  can  be  almost  as  much  so  in 
early  May  when  the  turkey  hunter  is  still  at  it.  Nature  does 
not  always  show  complete  respect  for  the  calendar  adhered 
to  by  mortals,  and  used  in  setting  turkey  season.  Even  long- 
johns  and  wool  gloves  did  not  completely  seal  out  the  cold  on 
some  of  those  April  mornings  when  frost  crackled  beneath 
my  feet  and  the  temperature  hovered  in  the  twenties. 

One  of  the  good  things  about  those  frosty  mornings  was 
the  absence  of  wood  ticks  that  apparently  crawled  temporar- 
ily back  into  wherever  they  spend  the  winter.  In  the  normal 
course  of  a  spring  turkey  season,  the  hunter  can  expect  to 
collect  several  hundred  ticks  for  every  bird  he  bags. 

Even  on  the  balmiest  of  the  early  May  days  the  dawn  air 
will  be  nippy  and  longjohns  will  feel  good  beneath  that  cotton 
camouflage  outer  clothing.  There  is  little  activity  in  a  turkey 
blind  to  keep  the  blood  circulating. 

The  spring  gobbler  hunter  can  expect  rain.  It  can  be  both  a 
bane  and  a  blessing.  It  puts  the  birds  down,  temporarily 
killing  the  romantic  ardor,  the  very  essence  of  spring  hunt- 
ing, but  it  also  temporarily  packs  the  loose  leaves.  They  will  be 
quiet  underfoot  as  the  hunter  attempts  to  stalk  within  calling 
range  of  a  distant  gobbler. 

The  weather  was  generally  good,  at  least  where  I  hunted. 
There  were  few  mornings  when  rain  kept  me  out  of  the 
woods. 

Ironically,  the  sound  of  rain  on  the  window  greeted  me  as  I 
turned  the  alarm  off  on  the  morning  I  bagged  my  gobbler.  It 
was  almost  with  a  sigh  of  relief  that  I  climbed  back  into  bed  to 
enjoy  some  extra  hours  of  sleep.  The  woods  were  dripping 
wet  when  I  moved  quietly  into  them  several  hours  later. 

But  those  wet  woods  were  the  key  to  my  success  as  I 
moved  noiselessly  through  them  and  spotted  a  trio  of  birds 
feeding  in  a  field  just  beyond  the  far  edge.  They  were  out  of 
range,  but  a  couple  of  yelps  got  their  attention.  One  started 
slowly  toward  me.  He  was  barely  in  range  and  hesitating 
when  I  dropped  him  with  a  single  shot. 

That  kill,  late  in  the  season  after  all  kinds  of  encounters 
with  reluctant  gobblers,  was  almost  anticlimactic,  but  it  ele- 
vated the  season  above  many  past  ones. 

The  rain  that  seemingly  held  off  just  long  enough  for  me  to 
complete  my  season,  then  came  in  a  flurry  of  May  showers.  I 
checked  my  bird  in  in  the  rain,  shot  pictures  in  the  rain,  and 
plucked  it  in  the  rain. 

Few  outdoorsmen  have  a  better  chance  to  watch  the 
hardwoods  turn  from  the  stark  woods  of  winter  to  the  lush 
foliage  of  summer.  The  process  seems  to  complete  itself 
during  the  spring  gobbler  season.  The  oak  buds,  a  mere 


promise  of  spring  when  the  season  opens  in  April,  are  barely 
detectable  as  the  sun  floods  the  forests  on  opening  day. 
Visibility  is  excellent,  both  a  hindrance  and  an  aid  to  the 
turkey  hunter.  He  can  spot  a  strutting  old  gobbler  a  long  way 
off,  but  concealing  himself  from  the  wary  bird's  sharp  eyes 
can  be  doubly  tough.  Just  the  reverse  is  true  by  the  time  the 
leaves  blossom  to  full  growth  in  mid-May. 

My  dad,  who  spent  most  of  his  life  in  the  Blue  Ridge 
foothills,  always  insisted  the  oak  leaves  would  be  fully  grown 
by  the  middle  of  May,  and  I  have  noticed  the  accuracy  of 
his  prediction  season  after  season  as  I  racked  my  turkey  gun 
until  November. 

Over  the  years  I  have  received  all  kinds  of  advice  on  what 
to  take  into  the  turkey  woods — beyond  the  obvious  gun, 
ammunition,  and  calls.  Much  of  it  is  a  matter  of  personal 
choice. 

A  poncho  can  be  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  You  can  poke 
your  head  through  the  hole  in  the  middle  and  enjoy  protec- 
tion from  those  sudden  spring  rains.  On  a  couple  of  cold 
mornings  I  pulled  mine  from  my  shoulder  bag  and  wrapped  it 
around  me  while  I  sat  huddled  in  a  blind.  It  kept  me  surpris- 
ingly warm  while  I  awaited  the  slowly  rising  sun.  Most  of  the 
time,  however,  it  served  as  a  waterproof  seat  that  protected 
me  from  the  cold  and  often  damp  ground.  Myponchoisdark 
green  and  it  blends  well  in  the  Virginia  turkey  woods. 

I  am  always  reluctant  to  clip  brush  and  boughs  to  build  a 
blind.  Doing  so  is  illegal  in  some  instances  and  generally 
inconsiderate  of  the  landowner.  When  a  natural  blind  behind 
a  big  tree  or  in  a  deadfall  is  not  available  I  toss  a  small 
camouflage  net  in  front  of  me,  one  I  pack  in  my  bag  just  for 
that  purpose.  Draped  over  a  low  bush  or  tied  between  two 
trees,  it  makes  a  good  blind,  one  you  can  see  through. 

Virginia  turkey  hunters  are  traditionally  shotgun  hunters, 
but  their  western  counterparts  prefer  the  rifle  and  a  bullet 
that  doesn't  destroy  too  much  meat.  Western  hunters  are 
stalkers,  however,  whereas  Virginia  and  other  eastern  hun- 
ters like  to  call  their  birds. 

I  am  constantly  torn  between  the  two  as  both  are  legal  in 
the  Old  Dominion. 

My  .22  caliber  Magnum  rifle  is  fitted  with  a  4-power  big 
game  scope.  It  packs  plenty  of  punch  but  it  does  not  destroy 
the  turkey.  It  is  just  the  thing  for  that  old  gobbler  that  hangs 
out  there  just  beyond  shotgun  range,  and  the  scope  is  handy 
for  studying  the  bird,  deciding  whether  it  is  the  one  you  want 
to  surrender  a  precious  tag  for. 

My  real  turkey  piece,  however,  is  a  12-gauge 
magnum  shotgun  bored  full  choke  and  cham- 
bered for  3-inch  shells.  It  doubles  for  goose  hunt- 
ing and  for  very  little  else.  Some  seasons  I  do  not  fire  a  single 
load  through  its  30-inch  barrel.  It  is  the  better  choice  for  the 
bird  I  can  call  within  40  to  50  yards,  for  the  moving  bird  that 
will  not  hold  for  precision  rifle  shooting,  or  for  the  old  gobbler 
that  flushes  as  you  swing  on  him. 

There  is  always  the  situation  when  one  or  the  other  is  the 
better  choice,  and  inevitably  I  am  carrying  the  wrong  one. 
That  too  is  a  part  of  hunting. 

What  do  you  do  with  your  spring  turkey? 

Do  you  dress  it  for  an  early  feast,  or  do  you  hold  it  for 
Thanksgiving  traditional  turkey  time? 

I  pondered  this  as  I  dressed  my  bird.  An  early  meal  was 
tempting,  and  besides,  the  fall  season  would  open  long  before 
Thanksgiving.  I  would  have  another  chance.  But  my  expe- 
rience with  turkeys  warned  me  I  should  not  take  that  chance. 

My  dressed  spring  turkey  went  into  the  freezer.  D 
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Feurer  Presented 

Conservation 

Award 

The  Virginia  Society  of  Ornithology 
presented  its  1982  Conservation 
Award  to  Walter  E.  Feurer,  the 
Department  of  Defense  Forestry 
Technician  for  the  Naval  Supply  Cen- 
ter's Cheatham  Annex  in  Williams- 
burg. 

The  award  was  presented  for  "the 
superlative  condition  of  the  Cheatham 
Annex  woodlands  and  lakes.  .  .efforts 
in  environmental  protection.  .  .a  wil- 
lingness to  assist  other  in  conservation 
matters." 

The  Virginia  Society  of  Ornithology 
is  a  thousand-member  organization 
founded  in  1929  to  promote  the  sys- 
tematic study  of  bird  life  in  Virginia,  to 
stimulate  greater  interest  in  birds,  and 
to  promote  the  conservation  of  wildlife 
and  natural  resources. 

Ranger  Feurer,  retired  from  20  years 
as  a  Navy  boatswain's  mate,  became 
the  sole  ranger  at  the  1600-acre  Chea- 
tham Annex  in  1970.  An  avid  outdoor 
enthusiast.  Ranger  Feurer  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  working  and  study- 
ing to  become  a  ranger.  Today,  his 
titles  include  Deputy  Federal  Game 
Agent,  Special  Virginia  Game  Warden, 
Park  Technician  and  Conservation 
Ranger. 

Working  alone,  Ranger  Feurer  man- 
ages the  vast  forests  and  fields  of  the 
Annex,  including  keeping  80  acres  of 
land  farmed  with  wheat  or  milo  for 
feeding  wildlife.  He  provides  for  con- 
trolled cutting  of  the  forests  to  thin  the 
trees  and  provide  forest  management 
funds. 

Ranger  Feurer  is  also  responsible  for 
caring  for  the  many  animals  that  share 
the  Annex.  Completely  fenced,  Chea- 
tham Annex  is  sanctuary  to  several 
hundred  deer,  fifty  to  seventy-five  wild 
turkeys,  about  seventy-five  ducks,  and 
two  geese  (one  of  which  underwent  a 
rescue  wing  operation  with  the  help  of 
the  ranger).  Other  wildlife  residents 
include  ospreys,  fox,  raccoons,  skunks, 
beaver  and  pheasants. 


The  pheasant  population  is  a  special 
source  of  pride  for  Ranger  Feurer.  For 
several  years  he  worked  with  the  Vir- 
ginia Game  Commission  in  an  effort  to 
get  pheasants  to  live  and  reproduce  on 
the  Annex.  After  unsuccessful 
attempts  with  Chinese  ringnecks,  suc- 
cess was  finally  realized  with  a  cross 
between  Korean  and  Iranian  black  neck 
pheasants. 


Gern  Young 


Walter  Feurer  llefll  and  Dr.  Mitchell  Burii  working  nt 
Chenthnm  Annex. 


In  addition  to  caring  for  the  land  and 
forests,  Walt  Feurer  works  closely  with 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  in  caring  for 
the  two  lakes  and  one  pond  on  the 
Annex.  D 


Turkeycock 
Mountain 
Country  Store 

We  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  volunteer 
check  station  operators  in  Virginia.  The 
accurate  records  kept  by  these  volun- 
teers are  used  by  our  biologists  when 
making  recommendations  for  the  fol- 
lowing year's  hunting  season. 

One  such  volunteer  is  Gordon  H. 
Overstreet,  age  67.  Gordon  and  his 
wife  have  run  a  family  business  since 
March  1944.  The  country  store, 
located  in  Franklin  County,  is  nestled 
between  Turkeycock  Mountain  and 
Chestnut  Mountain,  in  the  small  rural 
community  of  Snow  Creek.  Gordon 
lost  his  eyesight  at  age  17  in  a  hunting 
accident.  This  accident,  50  years  ago, 
has  prevented  Gordon  from  hunting 
with  a  gun,  but  has  not  kept  him  from 
enjoying  the  "music"  of  the  hounds, 
nor  has  he  missed  out  on  the  fellow- 
ship and  excitement  of  the  hunt. 

Gordon  is  a  remarkable  person.  In 
addition  to  his  duties  as  a  storekeeper, 
he  also  raises  a  large  garden,  tends  to 
his  farm  animals  and  makes  automo- 
tive repairs. 

Last  hunting  season  was  extra  spe- 
cial to  Gordon,  due  to  the  unusual  suc- 
cess of  his  16-year  old  grandson,  Phillip 
Manuel.  On  November  22,  Phillip 
bagged  a  13-pound,  4-ounce  turkey. 
On  November  23,  he  bagged  a  17- 
pound  gobbler.  Then,  on  November 
24,  the  day  before  Thanksgiving,  while 
hunting  in  Turkeycock  Mountain,  Phil- 
lip downed  an  18-point  buck. 

Needless  to  say,  the  1982  hunting 
season  was  very  successful  for  an  avid 
hunter  and  sportsman,  Phillip  Manuel. 
It  was  a  very  exciting  year  for  Grandad 
too! 

These  photos  were  taken  at  Snow 
Creek  Grocery  on  Route  619,  the  big 
game  checking  station  run  by  Gordon. 
The  18-pointer  killed  by  Phillip  was 
one  of  the  largest  deer  checked  in 
Franklin  County. — Game  Warden  Sgt. 
Karl  P.  Martin 
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Here's  a  bargain!  Two  dollars  won't 
get  you  a  great  deal  these  days,  but  it 
will  get  you  into  the  fourth  annual 
Rappahannock  River  Waterfowl  show. 
The  affair  will  be  held  at  the  White 
Stone  firehouse  in  White  Stone,  on 
March  19  and  20.  Wildfowl  art  and 
carving  is  the  name  of  the  game  and 
there  will  be  exhibits  as  well  as  sales. 
There  will  be  contests  including  a  head 
whittling  one — ducks  I  think — on  Sun- 
day afternoon.  And,  of  course,  food 
and  fun,  for  $2.00. 

If  you  have  ever  wanted  to  prepare 
pheasant  tetrazzini  or  mix  up  a  batch 
of  your  own  deer  sausage  there's  a 
new  cookbook  available  that  tells  you 
how. 

Cooking  the  Sportsman's  Harvest  U, 
published  by  the  South  Dakota 
Department  of  Game,  Fish  and  Parks, 
is  a  sequel  to  the  out-of-print  Cooking 
the  Sportsman's  Harvest  that  was  pub- 
lished eight  years  ago.  Harvest  U  con- 
tains  new  and  exciting  recipes  for  the 
gourmet  sportsman.  It  has  a  variety  of 
recipes  for  many  species  of  game  and 
fish.  There  are  recipes  that  are  easy  to 
fix  and  those  that  will  fully  test  your 
culinary  skills. 

Of  particular  interest  are  sections  on 
canning  and  pickling  fish,  smoking  fish 
and  game,  making  your  own  sausage 
and  salami  and  preparing  jerky. 

The  120-page  cookbook  is  available 
for  $3  from:  Cookbook,  South  Dakota 
Department  of  Game,  Fish  and  Parks, 
445  East  Capitol,  Pierre,  SD  57501. 

Can't  cook  it  if  you  don't  have  it,  and 
one  place  to  get  game  and  fish  for  the 
pot  is  on  one  of  the  Game  Commis- 


Wildlife  Manager  Recognized 

Carol  O.  Martin  (third  from  left)  is  shown  receiving  a  certificate  of  recognition 
from  the  Game  Commission  for  his  work  as  wildlife  manager  at  Fort  Pickett. 
Presenting  the  award  are  (L  to  R)  Jack  Raybourne,  chief  of  the  Game  Commission's 
game  division:  Major  General  Harry  Dukes  from  Fort  Lee,  and  Colonel  Walter 
Smith  from  Fort  Pickett. 


Francis  N.  Sanerlee 


sion's  wildlife  management  areas. 
There  are  some  26  wildlife  manage- 
ment areas  scattered  across  Virginia. 
Each  one  is  unique  and  offers  a  differ- 
ent type  of  hunting  and  fishing  expe- 
rience. How  do  you  find  these  fantastic 
outdooring  areas?  It's  easy;  you  just 
send  us  $1.00  and  well  send  you  a 
copy  of  the  56-page  "Guide  to  Virgi- 
nia's Wildlife  Management  Areas."  This 
book  tells  all — how  to  get  there  and 
what  to  do,  along  with  a  full  color 
topographic  map  of  the  area.  So,  send 
today  for  "Management  Area  Book," 
Virginia  Game  Commission,  Box 
11104,  Richmond,  VA  23230-1104,  and 
have  an  adventure!  D 


Chincoteague 
Island  Easter 
Decoy  Festival 

Easter  weekend  in  Chincoteague  is 
the  place  to  be  if  wildfowl  decoys  are 
your  kind  of  thing.  The  second  annual 
decoy  festival  is  planned  to  be  better 
than  last  year's  highly  successful  show. 
From  working  decoys  to  miniatures 
there  will  be  hundreds  of  items  to  see 
and  buy.  One  word  of  caution,  lodging 
reservations  should  be  made  in 
advance — it's  tourist  season! 
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Spring  Turkey 
Calling  Jubilee 
&  Banquet 

The  Richmond  Chapter  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Wild  Turkey  Federation  announ- 
ces their  annual  spring  banquet  and  cal- 
ling contest  for  the  upcoming  spring 
gobbler  season.  All  sportsmen  and  tur- 
key hunters  are  welcomed  to  a  calling 
contest,  turkey  calling  seminars  and 
spring  and  fall  turkey  hunting  tech- 
niques for  this  elusive  bird.  The  admis- 
sion fee  is  $2.  The  event  concludes 
v^ith  a  buffet  banquet;  tickets  for  this 
are  $12.  Dress  is  casual.  It  all  begins  at 
1:30  p.m.  on  April  9  at  the  Holiday  Inn, 
3200  West  Broad  Street,  in  Richmond. 

The  schedule  of  events: 
1:30  pm   Seminar:  Turkey  Hunting 

Safety,  Rob  Keck,  Executive 
Vice  President,  National  Wild 
Turkey  Federation 


2:30  pm   Seminar:  Turkey  Hunting 

Secrets,  Jim  Clay,  Perfection 

Diaphram  Calls 
3:30  pm  "Southeastern  Open"  calling 

contest  w^ith  awards  for  top 

five  callers 
6:00  pm    Banquet:  premier  showing  of 

"Virginia's  Wild  Turkey,"  film 

produced  by  the  Virginia 

Game  Commission 
To  purchase  banquet  tickets,  send 
your  name,  address  (include  zip  code), 
and  check  made  payable  to  Virginia 
Wild  Turkey  Federation  ($12  per  per- 
son) to  Virginia  Wild  Turkey  Federa- 
tion, 1924  Esquire  Road,  Richmond, 
Virginia  23235.  All  banquet  tickets 
must  be  ordered  by  April  5,  1983. 


Moving? 

Don't  forget  to  let  us  know! 

Among  all  those  details  that 
you  have  to  attend  to  when  you're 
moving  from  one  home  to  another, 
don't  neglect  to  let  Virginia  Wildlife 
know  your  new  address. 

If  you're  moving  soon  (or  have 
recently  moved),  please  attach 
your  most  recent  address  label 
from  Virginia  Wildlife  on  the  form 
below,  and  then  write  the  new 
information  in  the  blanks  provided. 

Home  is  where  Virginia  Wildlife 
is — don't  miss  a  single  issue,  no 
matter  where  you  are! 
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You  can  be  sure  to 
catch  more  on 


Subscribe  Now! 


thepagesof  VWI  L  D  L  I  F  E 


Catch  the  big  savings  on  the  per-copy  price  of  Virginin  Wildlife  when  you  buy  it  "by 
the  dozen."  Youll  get  a  65%  savings  on  the  best  how-to,  where-to,  and  when-to 
outdoor  magazine  Virginia  has  to  offer!  Mail  the  form  below  to  Virginia  Wildlife, 
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CARVINGS 

of  Harold  Evansha 

Wadlif  e  in  Wood 


For  twenty  years,  Harold  Evansha  has  been 
carving  detailed  models  of  North  American  big 
game  species.  He  carves  them  out  of  linden  wood, 
working  on  them  for  up  to  16  hours  at  a  stretch. 
Using  a  band  saw  to  make  the  profile,  he  refines 
the  piece  with  a  chisel,  praying  all  the  while  that  he 
doesn't  make  a  slip:  one  mistake,  and  the  sculpture 
is  ruined.  It's  exacting  work. 

Besides  his  talent  for  carving,  his  craft  requires  a 
keen  eye  and  a  love  of  wildlife.  The  latter  began  in 
his  youth,  when  he  virtually  lived  in  his  backyard. 
He  and  his  wife  are  avid  birdwatchers  and  travel- 
ers. Evansha  often  ventures  into  the  Alaskan  and 
Canadian  wilderness  to  study  his  subjects  in  their 
natural  settings. 

Although  in  recent  years  Evansha  has  begun  to 
turn  his  avocation  into  a  prosperous  business,  he 
isn't  in  it  for  the  money:  he  does  it  for  the  excite- 
ment and  satisfaction  of  creating  a  realistic  rendi- 
tion of  a  wildlife  species  out  of  a  block  of  wood.  And 
even  though  the  price  for  one  of  his  works  reaches 
into  the  thousands,  when  he  calculates  the  number 
of  hours  he  spends  on  a  piece,  he  figures  he's 
working  for  minimum  wage. 

For  lovers  of  wildlife  wood  carving,  it's  a  good 
thing  he  takes  such  pride  in  his  work.  D 
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VIRGINIA  WILDLIFE 


-Bird  of  the  Montk 
Whistling  Swan 


The  Eastern  sky  glowed  fiery 
red  as  the  sun  rose  over 
Barbour's  HOI  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Area.  Dry  and  brittle  marsh 
vegetation  rattled  in  the  freshening 
breeze.  The  marshland  along  Back 
Bay's  eastern  shore  began  to  come 
alive  with  the  calls  of  crows,  warblers, 
blackbirds  and  geese.  After  a  while,  the 
distinctive  babbling,  clucking  and  "who- 
whoing"  of  the  largest  of  Virginia's 
waterfowl  could  be  heard.  The  clamor 
increased  as  a  couple  of  flocks  took  off. 
Over  silhouetted  pines  came  a  flock  of 
large,  long-necked  white  birds,  flying 
on  slow-moving  but  powerful  wings. 
Their  call  is  a  loud,  but  soft  and  musi- 
cal "wow-wow-ou,"  with  the  accent  on 
the  middle  note. 

The  whistling  swan  is  not  legal  game 
for  today's  waterfowler.  Seasons  on 
swans  were  closed  in  1916.  Before  that 
they  were  shot  in  considerable 
numbers  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and 
Currituck  Sound.  The  flesh  of  the 
younger  birds  was  considered  palatable, 
but  the  older  birds  were  tough. 

Occasionally,  some  uninformed  indi- 
viduals mistake  a  swan  for  a  snow 
goose.  This  is  almost  inexcusable  since 
the  differences  are  vast  enough  to 
make  identification  relatively  easy.  The 
whistling  swan's  entire  plumage  is 
white  and  its  long,  outstretched  neck 
makes  up  more  than  half  its  length. 
The  snow  goose  has  a  shorter  neck 
and  its  primary  feathers  are  black, 
while  the  swan's  wing  tips  are  totally 
white.  The  young  swan  is  pale,  ashy- 
gray  in  late  autumn.  Its  bill  and  feet  are 
grayish-pink  while  the  adult's  are  black. 

Among  its  other  names  are 
"whistler"  or  "whooper."  The  Alaskan 
Indians  call  it  "towahah."  Whistling 
swans  attain  weights  of  up  to  20 
pounds,  but  average  around  16  pounds. 
Despite  its  size,  it  is  able  to  become  air- 
born  with  ease  by  running  over  the 
surface.  When  a  flock  takes  off 
together,  the  "plop-plopping"  of  the 
big,  black  feet  on  the  water  makes  con- 
siderable noise.  When  landing  they 
"parachute"  gracefully  into  the  water, 
often  without  stirring  a  ripple. 

Whistling  swans  migrate  beginning 
in  February  and  are  usually  gone  by 
mid-March.  They  travel  three  main 


by  Carl  ''Spike '  Knuth 

flyways:  the  Pacific,  Mississippi  and 
Atlantic.  They  fly  in  wedge-shaped  or 
vee-shaped  flocks,  often  very  long, 
deep  vees  or  long  diagonal  lines.  Swans 
fly  at  great  heights,  often  as  high  as 
30,000  feet  with  jet  airliners!  They 
make  only  a  few  stops  at  traditional 
sites  in  the  Great  Lakes  and  upper 
Mississippi  Valley  regions  where  they 
mark  the  beginning  of  spring.  From 
these  stops  they  continue  on  their 
4,000-mile  journey  to  arctic  Canada 
and  Alaska.  They  usually  reach  the  arc- 
tic coasts  by  early  May. 

Swans  mate  for  life,  and  are  among 
the  first  birds  to  begin  nesting  each 
year  in  the  remote  arctic  tundra.  They 
nest  in  lowlands  dotted  with  ponds  and 
small  lakes.  A  bulky  structure  of  grass, 
moss  and  other  vegetation  is  built  on  a 
variety  of  sites,  from  water's  edge  to 
low  rises  away  from  water.  Anywhere 
from  two  to  seven  white  eggs  are  laid. 
During  incubation,  which  lasts  about  a 
month,  the  female,  or  "pen,"  is  very 
careful  about  covering  her  eggs  when 
she  leaves  the  nest.  By  the  end  of  June 
the  young,  called  "cygnets,"  are 
hatched,  and  the  male,  known  as  a 
"cob"  assists  in  protecting  and  leading 
the  small  brood  to  water. 

At  this  time,  the  adult  birds  begin 
their  molt  and  become  flightless. 
Natives  have  traditionally  taken  this 
opporutnity  to  hunt  them  from  kayak 
and  canoe.  For  years  these  northern 
people  have  utilized  swan  eggs  and 
flesh  for  food  and  their  down  for  clo- 
thing. Considering  the  conditions  in 
that  harsh  environment,  the  Indians 
can  hardly  be  begrudged  one  of  the 
few  food  sources  available  to  them, 
especially  since  they  use  practically 
every  part  of  the  birds  they  take.  How- 
ever, modern  firearms,  boats  and  out- 
boards  may  have  given  them  unfair 
advantage  over  the  vulnerable  birds. 

Biologists  have  found  that  only  two 
or  three  cygnets,  on  the  average,  sur- 
vive to  fly  in  autumn.  They  are  nor- 
mally airborne  about  mid-September. 
During  seasons  of  late  springs  and 
early  winters,  flightless  cygnets  fre- 
qently  freeze  to  death.  Those  that  do 
gain  flight  in  time  often  die  of  malnu- 
trition on  their  long  southerly  migra- 


tion. Young  swans  remain  with  their 
parents  through  their  first  year. 

The  fall  migration  is  less  spectacular 
than  that  of  spring,  and  begins  about 
mid-September.  Many  Alaskan  breed- 
ing birds  fly  east  to  join  Canadian 
breeding  birds,  then  migrate  along  var- 
ious "boulevards"  to  their  Atlantic 
Coast  wintering  grounds,  while  the 
eastern  birds  head  almost  straight 
south. 

The  swans  feed  on  underwater 
plants  by  rooting  on  the  bottom.  Its 
long  neck  enables  it  to  reach  way  down 
and  when  it  tips  up  like  a  duck,  it  has 
an  extra  long  reach,  so  it's  not  as  con- 
fined to  shallow  areas  as  ducks  are. 
Widgeon  and  gadwall  will  often  feed 
with  them,  picking  up  morsels  that  are 
pulled  loose  by  the  swan's  vigorous 
rooting. 

Apparently  the  swan's  eating  habits 
have  been  a  point  of  controversy  since 
the  turn  of  the  century.  A  report  in 
1916  noted,  "They  do  considerable 
damage  by  treading  great  holes  in  the 
mud,  and  by  rooting  and  pulling  up 
celery  and  grass."  Others  defended  the 
swan's  "vigorous  rooting,"  claiming 
that  it  "loosens  the  bottoms  on  which 
they  grow  and  seems  to  have  an  invig- 
orating effect  on  the  beds."  In  other 
words,  it  had  a  cultivating  effect  which 
supposedly  increased  food  production. 

Today,  the  swan's  feeding  habits  are 
still  controversial.  Watermen  claim  it 
digs  up  or  disturbs  young  oyster  beds. 
Northern  Neck  wheat  farmers  suffer 
thousands  of  dollars  in  crop  losses 
from  swans  tromping  down  and  eating 
young  winter  wheat.  The  swan's  natu- 
ral foods  have  all  but  disappeared  due 
to  pollution  and  siltation,  so  they've 
turned  to  alternate  sources  of  food. 
Man  has  altered  or  totally  changed  his 
own  land  use  practices  in  recent 
decades  and  has  begun  to  grow  certain 
crops  in  larger  amounts  where  they 
weren't  grown  before.  In  doing  so,  a 
perfect  and  easily  available  alternate 
food  source  has  been  provided  for  the 
swan  and  it  has  been  quick  to  utilize  it. 

Continued  protection  of  our  coastal 
wetlands,  and  even  the  refurbishing  of 
those  destroyed,  is  the  only  way  the 
future  of  the  beautiful  and  graceful 
whistling  swans  can  be  assured.   D 
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